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THINK Do 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH ARITI- 
CHOKES IN OKLAHOMA, 














Editor, Rural World:—As I belong 
to the great Rural World family I 
like it better than any paper or 
journal I take, because I get a fresh 
supply of valuable ideas every week. 
It is like meeting in a great farm 
convention to discuss farm problems. 

I have been looking for some one 
to give his experience with artichokes. 
In my opinion this is about as profit- 
able a feed crop as we can. grow. 
While I have only last year’s ex- 
perience with them I am highly satis- 
tied with results. 

I planted a little over one bushel 
of tubers last spring. My hogs have 
fed on them all winter. I have just 
finished digging them and have got 
about 50 bushels of as fine ones as I 
ever saw. I am feeding my cows on 
them. They seem to relish them be- 
cause they eat them very greedily. 
The cows have increased in their 
milk supply since I began feeding 
artichokes. You can leave the tubers 
in the ground all winter and let the 
hogs do the digging. You will have 
plenty left for a good stand next year. 


They will yield from 250 to 5u0 
bushels an acre on any ordinary 
jJand. 


They make a fairly good substitute 
for Irish potatoes on the family table. 
The children and I like them as 
pickles or boiled, mashed or fried, as 
Irish potatoes. I have no wife (she 
died two years ago) but my little boy, 
13 years old, can cook them’ good 
enough for a king. 

I want to try a small plat in clover. 
I am in favor of giving King Cotton 
a rest, so as to send the children to 
school. You can’t raise hogs success- 
fully without a pasture for them. A 
half-acre of artichokes will winter 10 
head of hogs. They can feed on them 
until March and then break the land 
as for corn. They will make a fine 
yield for another year. I would be 
glad to hear from some one on the 
subject. 

I trust this year you, or rather we 
subscribers, can help increase the 
circulation of your valuable paper to 
the 100,000 mark. From the youngest 
to the oldest we look anxiously every 
week for Colman’s Rural World.—W. 
W. Griffing, Sallisaw, Okla. 





A SCRAP OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE RURAL WORLD. 





Editor, Rural World:—Toward the 
latter part of 1885 I made the ac 
quaintance of Colman’s Rural World. 
It was then printed in the old-fash- 
ioned blanket sheet form, the pages 
being very large. Governor Colman 
was the editor and publisher, and his 
editorials, with a vast amount and 
variety of contributed matter, made 
the paper a highly interesting publi- 
cation, and a much valued family 
visitor to the farmers. 

Governor Colman was a leader 
among the trotting horse breeders of 
Missouri, and as I was then a busy 
trotting horse writer, he and I fre- 
quently exchanged favors, and came 
to know each other quite well. The 
Governor was a progressive breeder. 
He owned Colman’s Abdallah, by 
Hambiltonian. He deemed himself in 
the swim of that day, and he most 
certainly was, for Colman’s Abdallah 
was a trotter and a sire of trotters 
and roadsters of the first quality. 

As the fashion in the trotting in- 
dustry moved forward, Mr. Colman 
moved with it, and kept right up with 
the procession as long ag he lived. 
He employed a traveling correspond- 
ent who called himself “Rover,” and 
in his work, Rover proved to be a 
most excellent man. He was a good 
writer, fand jan unexcelled hustler. 
He was one of the best reporters of 
fairs and race meetings that we ever 
knew. Through his work the circu- 
Rural World was 


largely increased in Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, Missouri and other states. 
But the correspondent who made 
the widest celebrity, and whose nanie 
came to be known to every trotting 
horse man in the Union, was Mr. L. 
E. Clement of Pierce City. This 
gentleman was a very strong thinker, 
a very able writer, and a very decided 
man in his opinions. He was a 
friend and advocate of the great Blue 
Bull 75; and in sounding the praises 
of that incomparable horse, his pea 
became so trenchant and so unvary- 
ing, that he was universally known 
among trotting horse men as “Blue 
Bull Clement.” But in this’ there 
was nothing of which to be ashamed, 
for, if there ever was a horse which, 
with all the chances against him, 
and which, without the help of any 
homogenous tribe, sired as mucn 
harness speed and established as il- 
lustrious a family as Blue Bull, I 
have yet to hear of him. But while 
Mr. Clement was true to Blue Bull, 
he was not a non-progressive writer. 
As the fashion changed he changed, 
and today we see that, having stuck 
to Colman’s Rural World for thirty 
years, he is one of the most advanced 
of all American writers on the trot- 
ting horse, and still gives the paper 
a weekly contribution fresh and fine 
as a roulet of gold right from the 
mint. We hope he may live a little 
longer than Methusela did, and still 
continue to write a letter every week. 
Colman’s Rural World in its pres- 
ent form, make-up and matter, is one 
of the best and brightest farm papers 
in the wide West, and with its new 
editor, is every day rising higher 
and higher in efficiency and in the 
estimation of the public. All it needs 
now is a good saddle horse depart- 
ment to meet the requirements of 
Missouri and other states. Missouri, 
especially, is one of the greatest Sad- 
dle horse states in the Union, and is 
growing greater and greater year 
after year in the saddle horse  in- 
dustry.—Mark Field, Granger, Mo. 





NOTES FROM EGYPT. 





Editor , Rural World:—Our long 
cold spell seems to be at an end. It 
has not thawed in the shade for three 
weeks till today, (Jan. 10). Our 
wheat was well covered during our 
zero weather, but seems to be badly 
infested with fly. 

Quite a number of horses have died 
with the “forage poison,” or what- 
ever it is. We had 14 horses and mules 
running on grass and stalks. The 
snow covered the grass, and in a few 
days we lost a fine 4-year-old. He 
had the same feed as the others, ex- 
cept a moderate feed of corn twice a 
day, as we intended to sell him next 
spring. This would seem to indicate 
that there is poison in the grain as 
well as in the stalks. There is still 
a, little shredding to do; not because 
we raised much corn, but because we 
had little hay and cut most of our 
corn. We value shredded fodder as 
bedding; but for some reason our 
horses do not leave enough for bed- 
ding. Then we bought some baled 
straw and put it in the bottom of the 
mange's with some hay on top, think- 
ing they would eat a little of the 
straw and leave plenty of bedding; 
but in the morning the mangers were 
like “Mother Hubbard’s” cupboard. 

Query: What am I-to do for bed- 
ding. eee. 


NOTES FROM “NORTH “DAKOTA. 





Editor, Rural World:—January 
weather has been ideal, not much snow 
or wind. December had cold weather 
in plenty; one cold spell of 33 below. 

Sntallpox is creating some excite- 
ment, but patients seem to have it in 
very mild form. All efforts are being 
made to stamp it out. 

Wheat is climbing so fast that it is 
safe to predict a bumper crop going 
out here. An enormous amount of 
ground was fall-plowed last year; not 
much summer fallow. 

So many people going west get into 
the wrong place for their particular 
brand of health. Too high an altitude 
is dangerous for some, _ especially 
those having weak hearts. The west 
as‘a whole, is all right, but to have 
all the benefits of its glorious air one 
must seek the right altitude. It is 
well when seeking 2 new home to ask 
a good doctor about these things. /Bot- 





teneau owes much of her popularity 
to her medium altitude as well as her 
rich soil. 

It is expected that there will be 
some immigration to this part of the 
country next year. The Panama Ex- 
position will greatly benefit the west. 
Well, we enjoy our freedom from 
storms so far, but I expect we wiil 
have them good and plenty yet be- 
for spring smiles——-Myron B., Sans- 
ford, N. D. 





ORCHARD DEMONSTRATION WORK 
IN MISSOURI, 1914, 





In a brief review of orchard demon- 
stration work in Missouri in 1914, 
given during Farmers’ Week at Co- 
lumbia, Dr. J. C. Whitten said that 
Missouri farmers are spraying their 
orchards more now than at any pre- 
vious time. About two hundred farm- 
ers were converted to up-to-date or- 
charding methods in Missouri last 
year. 

In 1914, 25 orchards, located in dif- 
ferent parts of the state-and embrac- 
ing both fertile and poor soils, were 
sprayed by the farmers owning them, 
direction being given by the horticul- 
tural departments. 
chard was to be sprayed, the farmers 
in the neighborhood were invited to at- | 
tend. They were told the object of 
the work and instructed in the use of 
the sprays. Parts of these orchards |} 
were left unsprayed to demonstrate 
more plainly the value of spraying. 

Three sprayings were made and the 
average cost was $5.55 an acre for 
each application. Bordeaux mixture 
or a lime-sulphur solution with ar- 
senate of lead added were the favorite 
sprays and gave equally good results. 

In sections of the state yielding a 
full fruit crop, from $300 to $400 an 
acre was made from trees sprayed as 
against a return of $100 an acre from 
unsprayed trees. 


The most marked results were ob- 


tained in the orchard of C. D. Peck, of } 


Pierce City. The remarkable results 
obtained by him were due to the fact 
that most of his apples were of the 
York Imperial variety, 
was most susceptible to insect and 
fungous diseases last year. On his 
sprayed trees he realiezd a profit of 


$823.80, while the unsprayed trees 
only netted $1.65 an acre. 
The yield of these Yorks per tree | 


were: Sprayed, six bushels of No. 1 


apples, seven and a half bushels of, 


No. 2 apples and one-half bushel of 
culls. Unsprayed trees yielded no No. 
1 apples, one-tenth of a bushel of No. 
2 apples and nine-tenths of a bushel 
of culls, which latter are not market- 
able. 

Indications are that there will be 
hundreds of farmers using sprays this 
year who have not done so before. 


LIFE OF WEED SEEDS. 








—_— 


In a weed experiment at the North | 


Dakota Experiment Station seeds pr ati 


French weed, Green foxtail, King- 


head, 


of one, two, three, five, seven and ten | 
inches. The greatest depth 
which French weed came up was two |! 
inches; Green foxtail, 
Kinghead, mostly from two and three | 
inches—a few from, five inches; wild | 


Whenever an or-} 


which variety | 


wild mustard, wild buckwheat, } This automatic Aw! is superior to all others. 


and wild oats were planted at depths | It is of immense value for repairing all kinds 
| of leather, 


from | 


three inches; | Pot needles (curved and straight) 


mustard, three inches, wild buck- 
wheat, three inches; wild oats, a few 
from five inches. The next year a 
few French weed came up from the 
one and two-inch depth—no Green 
foxtail; a few Kinghead from the one 
to five-inch depth—no wild mustard or 
wild buckwheat; and a few wild oats 
from the two-inch depth. 

In five years the seeds were dug up. 
None of the seeds at the one and two- 
inch depth were left. A few of the 
French weed seed at the seven and 
ten-inch depth grew. Of the Green 
foxtail one seed from the five-inch 
depth grew, and one-sixteenth of 
those buried ten inches germinated. 
Of the Kinghead only a few of the 
seed from, the ten-inch depth grew. 
Of the wild mustard a few of the 
three-inch depth and nearly half of 
those buried ten inches grew and one- 
quarter of those from the seven-inch 
depth. All of the wild oats and wild 
buckwheat were dead, 








My ‘New low -— No. 8 — 
with cut under front wheels and trussed 
channel steel frame is positively the best 
spreader in the world. Light draft, end- 
less apron, positive force —— double 
chain drive. Just ask for y book, “A 
Ss of ** FREE, oa. x will ‘tell 
| youthe truth about manure spreaders 
and how to get the greatest profit out 
of your manure products. 





an cream separ- 

bead ator user 
for a 90-day free trial, to test thoroughiy 
against any make of separator that even 
sells for twice as much and will let : 
you be the a Bullt up to a high 
Standard and down to a 
price. Travel 20, 0.000 mid 5 
over every factory in the world 
and you can’t find its superior at 
any price. It’s the most sanitary,most 
scientific, cleanest skimmer, the most 
beautiful in design of any cream 
separator made today and I have 
seen them all. A Fd en gets our 
| big free Separator and 1915 slid- 
ing scale, profit-sharing price schedule. 


G6 reves MASTERPIECE BIC 


Positively supreme in power, sim- 

plicity and design. All our years 
of engine building are built intoit. A 
mechanical masterpiece. Long life 
and satisfaction to engine users 
are built into every one of these Galloway pipstoretane 
Big Six eee, Great volume, perfected yy 

are what make this price possible. A heavy 


avy duty, large bore and long stroke en- 
4 overrated. Get right on son before you 
buy. Get my free engine book be- 
a fore you buy an en- 

m gine at any price. 








| Tails DOLLAR AWL for only 75c 


Makes a perfect lockstitch. 














cat away to show position of 


Kuograving 
- thread in handle. 


harness, bags, belting. shoes, etc. 
| Threaded direct from the reel.. So simple a 
child can use it. Regular price $1. For a 
limited time only we will send it postpaid 
anywhere with waxed thread, two Diamond 
and di- 
Extra needles 5c. 


rections for ONLY 75c. 
Dept, D, 


Thread 10c. Johnson Smith & Co., 
709 S. Dearborn St., Chicage. 
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DO YOUR OWN MENDING 


SET OF 


This handy shoe repair outfit was made espe- 
you can easily do any kind of shoe repairing 
fit comes securely packed in a box and consists 
shoe knife; peg awl; 
one package of heel ‘nails; one package of clinch 


serviceable outfit which will always give satis- 
faction. 


free, all mailing charges prepaid by sending one 
subscription to Colman’s Rural World and a one 


semi-1 
pay packing and mailing charges—$1.25 in all, 
Either new or renewal subscriptions will be ac- 
cepted. Just write a letter and say, 


Home, and one complete Cobbler’s Outfit ta be 
gent postage prepaid.” 
Address subscriptions and, remittances to 


THE “ALWAYS READY” 
COBBLER'S TOOLS. 


for home use. With the aid of these tools 


reat saving of time and expense. The out- 
one each 


shoe hammer; 
stabbing awl; 


following: Iron stand for lasts; 
7% inch, 5% inch lasts; 
sewing awl; 


and full directions. A most complete and 


Offer: This Cobbler’s Outfit may be hag 


to pay for a one year’s new or renewal 
subscription to Farm and Home, the great 
,0nthly farm paper, and 25 cents to help 


“I enclose 
for one year’s subscription to Colman’s 
World, and one year to Farm and 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WOELD, ; 
&t. Louis, Ma. 
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UCH loss of time in planting a 
M vegetable garden can be avoid- 

ed, and better results can be se- 
cured by making a diagram of the plot 
to be planted some weeks before the 
work is to begin. Whether the garden 
is to be large or small, in a city or 
yillage backyard or on the farm, the 
yegetables to be grown should be de- 
cided upon in advance, and a definite 
plan made of their arrangement. An 
excellent system is to arrange the veg- 
etables in the order in which they are 
to be planted. By planning hardy 
‘kinds, and -still.later- with the warm- 
season crops, the yequirements in 
temperature and moisture of the re- 
spective classes are met as closely as 
possible and the poor results of hap- 
hhazard- planting are overcome. The 
scheme -facilitates also the prepara- 
tion of the land, and makes it easier 
to maintain the unplanted portion in 
good friable condition. 





The size of the garden 'will depend 
chiefly upon the amount of land that 
is available for the purpose. On the 


farm, almost any area desired can be 
had, and vegetables for winter storing 


can be grown as well as the summer 
supply. In the vilage, the area avail- 


able for gardening may restrict the 
kinds to those grown only for summer 
use, and it even may be necessary to 
eliminate those vegetables that require 


a large amount of space. On the city 
lot, which may be and often is, very 
small, only those vegetables should 
be grown that give tlhe mosi edible 


product for the space oceupied. Wheth- 
er in town or country, the principles 
hat govern the planting and care of 
he garden are the same, although the 
istances of planting, methods of till- 
age, intensity and systems of cropping 
lay differ considérably 


The Farm Garden, 


In the farm vegetable garden, horse 
ower should be substituted for hand 
abor wherever possible. The garden 
phould be laid out in long rows. suf- 
ficiently far apart to permit the use of 
bh horse and cultivator. The saving of 
abor and time is an important consid- 
pration, not only in tending the crops, 
, and there- 







able Gardens for Town and Country 


By The Editor. 





























































































































o — > - —-—  -— — 0 - — ---_ 9 O——- < 
a ASPARAGUS 
e <errvuce ———— RADISHES = 
SPINACH, FOLLOWED BY CUCUMBERS AND BVSH SQUASH 
° - —_— On: «Ts —— — 
’ CARLY TURTUPS »—_—_-_____- MUSTARD ——+ >-—- — CRatss ———_ 
. LAALY BEETS FOLLOWED BY LATE CABBAGE -- es 
, ——_——— ONIONS - nee = 
. — PARSLEY —— —— CARROTS —y- 
. ——_— ————- PARSNIPS — —____—— 
° — EARLY PLEAS. FOLLOWED BY 6TRING BEANS 
CABBAGE - CAULIFLOWER ——————— 
“ LETTUCE, FOLLOWED BY CELERY —-—————~ RADISNES, FOLLOWED BY CELERY ———— 
” LATE PEAS = 
——— * STRING BEANS 
Fe nnn me we ns emcees EARLY SWEET CORN FOLLOWED BY TYVANIPS 
LATE SWEET CORN 
- —- - OWARF LixtlA BEANS rs PEPPERS —_—— 
o— -- -— — - ——- Tomatoes —————— —— £66 PLANT ——— 
_—— —_——— o—— ———O ———-o —o —_—_——9 
Diagram of a Subarban or Village Garden, 30 by 60 Feet. 
Tine nting of the garden here illustrated would be about as follows for this state 
and othe fi similar iatitude 
? Distance from 
Early planting, beginning about April 1 preceding row 
Row 1 Permanent row of asparagus. 1.5 ft. from edge l it 
Row 2.—30 ft. lettuce; 30 ft. radishes...... ie . 1 
Row 3 Spina h (followed by cucumbers and bush squash, planted May 20) 1 
Row 4.—Onion sets ae SG. Seadoo ote . 1 
Row 5.—20 ft. early ; 20 ft. mustard; 20 ft. cress l 
Row 6.—Early -beets « ved by date cabbs set July 1) l 
Row 7 Onions from : . . 1 
Row 8 20 ft. parse carrots, 1 
Row 9.—Parsnips : 2 SSE . l 
Row 10.—Early dwarf pe (followed by string be: planted July 1) 1 
Second planting, about April 20 
Row 11 2 dozen cabbage: 1 doz caulifiower 1.5 
Row 12 ttuce 0 f radishes (followed bh) l set ) 1.5 
Row 13 peas (with support).. 1.5 
rhird planting 
Row 14 g1 i nd wax) : . ~ 
Row 15 ” (Toiley l by 2 rows turnips § Aug i) 
Fourth planting, about M 
tow 16 Late sweet cor : 
Row 17 40 ft. dwarf Lin be 20 ft. peppers <2 
Row 18 I dozen tomatoes: 1 ozen eggplants 
Margin ; . . ; pad 1 
Total width of garden , aaeeeot mas oe 0% . 30.0 
fore the garden plot should be located planting and minimize the labor of 
as near the house as possible. tillage. The area designated comprises 


nearly half an acre. Smaller or larger 
gardens could be arranged in much 
the same way. Some of the vegetables 
mentioned in the plan may not be suit- 


One the accompanying diagrams of a 
farm garden (and also the one of a 
village garden) is drawn after a plan 
proposed by the Illinois Agricultural ; ) 
Experiment Station, and is adapted to ed for growing in all parts of the 
conditions in that state and others of Country. The personal choice of the 
the middle west; the plan of a garden 8Tower, as well as local climatic con- 
on page 6 is adapted to northern ditions, will influence the selection. 
and eastern needs and conditions. The vegetables are arranged strictly 
They suggest arrangements that will in the order of their planting, so that 
give a large assortment and a contin- planting may begin at one side of the 
uous supply of. vegetables throughout garden and proceed across the area as 
the growing season with some for stor- the season advances. This makes it 
ing, and at the same time simplify the possible to fit a piece of land for plant- 


WEEKLY. 


~~ 











ing or to harrow the unplanted por- 
tion at any time desired, and thus keep 
it free from weeds, and in a moist, 
friable condition. Another feature of 
this plan is that whilé two or three 
kinds of vegetables may be planted in 
the same row, all the crops in a given 
row require essentially the same kind 
and amount of tillage and other care. 
It is also true that the crops occupying 
the land about the same length of 
time are planted together. After the 
early-maturing crops are harvested, it 
is therefore possible to clear quite a 
wide strip of land for the planting of 
turnips and other late crops, if desired: 

While this farm garden plan speci- 
fies five different times of planting, be- 
sides the celery, late beans and tur- 
nips, it is possible in Some seasons to 
combine the second and third plant- 
ings, so that if celery is omitted, there 
will be only three plantings besides the 
turnips or other_incidental late crops. 
This simplifies the planting, and better 
adapts the garden to the tastes of the 
average farmer. 

The Village Garden. 

In a village garden where space is 
likely to be limited, the rows of vege- 
tables may be planted rather close to- 
gether, and hand methods of tillage 
must be employed. The latter feature, 
unlike on the farm, is not looked up- 
on as troublesome or a waste of time, 
for village gardening is often done 
fully as much for the pleasure of 
working among the plants and seeing 
them grow, as for the edible products 
they yield. Planting may begin as 
soon as a strip of land wide enough for 
one or two rows has been prepared. By 
planting the same day that the land 
has been prepared, quick germination 
of the seed will be insured, and weeds 
will not have time to gain headway. 

Most of the work in a village garden 
can be done with a spade, a hoe, a 
rake, a chalk line and a few stakes, 
but greater pleasure can be had by te 
use of a wheel hoe. By its use a per- 
son can cultivate his whole garden be- 
fore breakfast, and feel proud of the 
accomplishment. As it does not do 
satisfactory work in badly-crusted or 
weedy ground, the experienced gar- 


(Cintinued on Page 6.) 
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EARLY POTATOES 




























































































ng all kinds Bm @ FOLLOWED BY TURNIPS 
. shoes, etc. * 
So simple a . e 
$1. Fora F PEAS 
it postpaid EARLY CABBAGE <>— CAVLIFLOWER 1 Le TTVCE r BELTS - 
no Ehemest SUMMER CABBAGE STRING BEANS 
‘neodios 56. a EARLY SWEET CORN 
o., Dept, D, m TOMATOES 

“” LIMA BEANS — —— STRING BEANS — PEPPERS 
—— 

” LATE CABBAGE 
me ae a I 

9 
NG a SWEET CORN 

9 ° oe * ° ° S . : > ° oO ° - ’ . > . _ ° e ° ° i] a 77 0 J ” + ** - > . . > 
READY” 
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Diagram of a Farmer’s Vegetable Garden, 90 by 240 Feet, for the Middle States. 
r be ha 
einer — irst planting, about April 1:— Third planting, about May 1:— , 
renewal Row 1.—Peréennials: 1-2 row asparagus: 1-3 row rhubarb: 1-6 row perennial onions. Rew 12.—1-4 row summer cabbage (transplanted); 1-4 row of same (seed sown); 1-2 
nd a one R 2.—1-6 row parsley; 1-3 row carrots; 1-2 row parsnips. (Marked with turnip m Pde id string beans. “yeast Deen Ay 
he great radishes. ) 3 Row 13.—s weet corn; 1-2 row extra early; 1-2 row second early. 
/ to help Row $.—Onions (yellow). Fourtt planting, about May 15:— - P 
5 in all. Row 4.—4-2 row early beets; 1-2 row onions (white). (Marked with long radishes:) Row 14.——Tomatoes (60 plants 4 feet apart). (4 feet from row 13.) siti 
ll be ac- how $.—1-6 row lettuce; 1-6 row. onion sets; 1-6 row turnips; 1-2 row spinach. (Fol- riven eel 30 | ang beans; 1-8 row string beans; 1-4 row peppers (30 plants), 
| enclose lowed by celery planted July 1.) - 18.—-5 (4 poe’  onintong bined gt =A ¢ 
Solman’s 1 6.—Peas: 1-2 row extra early smooth; 1-2 row early Gwarf wrinkled, (Followed Row a by agg BP ap peo. A a ay 
mand by string beans planted July 1.) SS Bidar BR a rag Pople se eres 
Rows, 7 .—E 7 tees. 2 y 3 i y st 1. Le Coen; <a : e. 

fit ta be ‘ — as 8 and 8 marty — (Followed by turnips sown August 1.) Rows 19, 20, 21 and 22.—Vine crops in hills 6x6 feet, In blocks crosswise the four rows, 

cord Pianting, about April 20:— as follows: 40 hills cucumbers; 12 hills summer squash; 28 hills winter 
s to Row 10.—Peas: 1-2 row early dwarf wrinkled; 1-2 row late wrinkled. squash; 40 hills watermelons; 40 hills muskmelons, 

J. 11,—1-4 row. early cabbage (30 plants 2 feet apart); 1-4 row cauliflowers; 1-6 TW ifth planting, about June 1:— 
row lettuce; 1-3 row beets (marked with long radishes.) Row 23,—Sweet potatoes (6 feet from row 22), - 
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MISSOURI FARMERS’ WEEK A 
MEMORABLE EVENT. 


Two thousand eight hundred and 
ten Missouri farmers, farmers’ wives, 
and farmers’ children attended the an- 
nual Farmers’ Week of the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Mis- 
souri, January 11 to 15, 1915. This is 
by far the largest attendance at any 
meeting of this 
sort in the United 
States. Nearly 1,0vu 
visitors attended 
the tenth annual 
farmer’s banquet 
given by the Uni- 
versity ef Missouri 
as the closing event 
of the week. 

During the day 
short courses in 
many subjects of 
vital interest to 
the farmer were 
given. And the 
women and boys 
and girls were not 
left out either, for 
there were short 
courses in home 
economics for the 
women and special 
sections and meet- 
ings for the boys 
and girls. In the 
afternoon were 
held the meetings 
of 15 of the state 
associations of 
farmers and their 
wives and in the 
evening special 
speakers provided 
oy the state board of Agriculture 
spoke to audiences that filled the big 
auditorium of the university to its 
capacity. 

There were many prominent speak- 
ers there from different parts of the 
United States. President Woodrow 
Wilson sent as his representative 
David F. Houston, secretary of agri- 
culture. Some of the other speakers 
were Gov. Elliott \W. Major; A. Ross 
Hill, president of the University of 
Missouri; Dean F. B. Mumford of the 
College of Agriculture; P. P. Lewis, 
president state board of agriculture; 
H. J. Waters, president Kansas State 
Agricultural College; di Kelley 
Wright, farmers’ institute lecturer; 
Dr. T. M. Johnston, St. Louis; S. M. 
Sawyer, governor of the Federal Re- 
serve bank, Kansas City; Col. John 
Clay, Chicago; George Woodruff, Joli- 
et, Ill.; Mrs. Belle VanDorn Harbert, 
president of the International Con- 
gress of Farm Women, Mananzola, 
Colo.; Miss Helen Louise Johnson, 
head of the home economics uepart- 
ment of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Watertown, N. Y.; the 
Rev. C. R. Green, Ravenwood, Mo.; 
Prof. Herbert W. Mumford, University 
of Illinois. 

The following state associations 
met: Missouri Corn Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Missouri Farm Management 
Association, Missouri Cattle, Swine 
and Sheep Feeders’ Association, Mis- 
souri Women Farmers’ Club, Missouri 
Home Makers’ Conference, Missouri 
Association of County and District 
Fair Managers, Missouri State Dairy 
Association, Missouri Draft Horse 
Breeders’ Association, Missouri Coun- 
try Life Conference, Missouri Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, Missouri Du- 
roc-Jersey Breeders’ Association, 
Missouri Farmers’ Exchange, Mis- 
souri Saddle Horse Breeders’ Associ- 
ation, Boys’ and Girls’ Club, and the 
State Board of Agriculture. 

Some of the meetings and addresses 
were reported in the Rural World 
last week. In this issue other reports 
appear, and in subsequent issues 
further reports of the proceedings 
will be published as space permits. 

The cut that accompanies this re- 
port represents the attractive souvenir 
that was given to all visitors -who 
registered at the office of the State 
Board of Agriculture. It was in the 
form of a watch-fob attached to a 
Farmers’ Week pin. 

E. J. Mahony, of Sikeston, won the 
State Board of Agriculture trophy, a 
silver loving cup, for the best ten 
ears of corn exhibited at the Missouri 
State Corn Show. The trophy award- 
ed for the highest yield of corn on one 
acre reported by a Missouri boy was 
given to K. Porter Graham, of Center- 








ville. A cup worth $120 went to F. M. 


. Riebel, or Arbela, for the best bushel 


of yellow corn. Mr. Riebel also won 
the grand champion single ear trophy. 
In the sweepstakes prizes, boys’ 
classes, best ten ears of yellow corn, 
Forest Hatfield, of Trenton, won; Clif- 
ford Clark, of Rea, was winner for the 
best ten ears of white corn. The tro- 
phy for the best peck of oats at the 
show went to S. T. Mathes, Eagleville. 
The sweepstakes prize in the men’s 
acre yield contest went to Grant Gates, 
of Ravenwood. 

The champion baby of Missouri is 
Melvin Barnes White, of St. Joseph, 
the seven months old son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William D. White. John N. Bur- 
rus, of Norborne, won the first prize 
of $25 in the third annual ham and ba- 
con show. The Jackson county team 
won first prize in the seed corn string- 
ing contest. Two Columbia men, A. 
Traxler and A. J. Caldwell, were win- 
ners of the best sausage contest. Miss 
Anna Phillips of Marion county won 
a silver urn trophy for being the best 
horse judge.: More than 140 boys and 
girls were entered in this contest. The 
grand championship $100 trophy 
given by the University of Missouri 
for the grand total winner was won 
by Jackson county. Saline county was 
second and Johnson county third. 





TO GROW A MAXIMUM CROP OF 
GOOD CORN. 





“Learn to grow better corn and 
learn to grow corn better, if you are 
to be a successful farmer in the corn 
belt,” said Prof. C. B. Hutchinson, 
during Farmers’ Week at Columbia, 
Mo. Learning to grow corn better is 
of primary importance. Upon the 
choice of seed, selection of soil and 





#3 Canadian Wheat = 


to Feed the World- a Ac 


The war’s fearful devastation of European crows, hon 
caused an unusual demand for grain from the Am 
Continent. The poops of the world must be fed one andth use 
is an unusual demand for Canadian wheat, Canada’s invi- 
tation to ev td industrious American is therefore especially 
attractive. e wants farmers to make money and happy, 
prosperous homes for themselves while helping her to raise 
immense wheat crops. 
You can get a Homestead of 160 acres FREE and 


Other lands can be bought at remarkably low prices. Think 
of the money you can make with wheat at its present high 
prices, where for some time it is liable to continue. During many years Canadian wheat 
fields have averaged 20 bushels to the acre—miany yields as high as 45 bushels to the 
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Military service is not compulsory in Canada, but there is an extra demand for farm y 
labor to replace the many young men who have Sea a the war. 
The ‘Government this ye ar is urging farmers to put ex into mA 
‘S) grain. Write for literature and particulars as to ‘redueed railway vow + 
rates to Superintendent Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or sy a . 
GEO. A. COOK, 
125 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. Oe K 
. J. BROUGHTON, as i 
112 W. “Adams St., Chicago, Hi. », —“ i = 5 
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Disking turns the organic matter un- a winter cover crop is not of such im vi 
der and at the same time by cutting portance and fall plowing will bt * ta 
it up, decaying is hastened. It also found satisfactory. he 
gives a good loose soil to work on. If the seed bed has been properly st. 
The second method, plowing, has Made, the greater part of the cultivagy 
given rise to much argument as-to the tion of the crop has been done. After 
depth the ground should be plowed the corn is in, the only reason for cuk 
and as to the time. It has been found tivating is to eradicate weeds. Cult pr 
that in most cases deep plowing gives Vting with a harrow or weeder just@ ;), 
the best results. By deep plowing, a before the corn is in and again som 
depth of about seven to eight inches is 4fter planting will eliminate a great 
inferred. In the case of shallow lands, 4¢al of cultivation which otherwise @ st 
the plowing should not be over from WOuld be necessary later on. To pre 3 
three and one-half to four inches deep Vent washing on rolling lands, it BH ac, 
at first because plowing deeper than well to harrow before the corn plants: ma 
this will bring poor subsoil to the sur- ®PPear. i" 
face. In such cases, gradually in- To grow corn betier,” concludedg ¢v< 
crease the depth of plowing and at the the professor, “eradicate weeds, cog yie 
trol the soil moisture, let the land be@ pe; 
well aerated, cultivate sufficiently te fine 
set free as much plant food as posse 
/ Ps ble, and rotate the crop.”—R. H. G. fi 
% spr 
Those familiar with the eastern mis-@ ter; 
tletoe only have no idea of the great solt 
losses due to this parasite in the for- whi 
rhi 


ests of the west, where it counts next 
to fire and insects in the amount of@ latt 
damage done. forn 


A log raft containing one million § Plie 
feet of eedar, said to be the largest§ poo 
ever floated on the Pacific, recently 
made the trip from British Columbia to FRI 
Puget Sound. It was 100 feet long and 
70 feet wide; it stood 15 feet, out of the 





water and 20 feet under. Tt 
Of two million sheep annually grat jaro, 
ed in the state of Utah, more than a ve ti 
million are on the national forests, or, a 
part! 


including lambs which are fattening 
for market on the forest ranges, overg Diliti 
a million and three-quarters. of Ss 


As showing the possibilities for tree§ tion, 
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A Poor Place to Store a Mowing Machine Through the Winter. 


intelligent tillage depends success. All 
these must be observed to obtain a 
maximum crop. 

The average yield of corn in Mis- 
souri for the last ten years is a little 
over 29 bushels an acre and for the 
United States slightly more than 26 
bushels to the acre. This year the 
champion acre of corn in the United 
States yielded a little over 101 bush- 
els of air-dried,-shelled corn. 

Soil management is one of the most 
important phases of successful corn 
growing. Crop rotations lengthen the 
life of the soil and at the same time 
increase its productiveness. 

Corn needs and yields do not justify 
the use of commercial fertilizers and 
only to a certain extent is the use of 
manure advisable. Increase the yield 
by natural means, such as crop rota- 
tion and manuring. However, crop 
rotations will not solve the question of 
increasing yields forever, for old soils, 
worn out, must be redeemed by com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

A good seed bed is of primary im- 
portance and may be obtained in dif- 
ferent ways. Differing conditions 
make different methods imperative. A 
good seed bed increases in value as 
the land ages. The object of prepar- 
ing a seed bed is to set free, and make 
plant food available and to eradicate 
and keep down noxious weeds and 
grasses. 

Two methods of seed bed prepara- 
tion were recommended by the speak- 
er. The first one, disking, has been 
found very successful if it is done 





properly! and with a good sharp disk. 


growth in regions where irrigation has™ ed ir 
to be depended upon, it is pointed ow Expe 
same time add manure if possible, Giieat bee ar ha be Stati 
thus increasing the humus in the soil. shade trees ss thous 
Disking will be found successful ; not 1 
only on deep fertile soils and plow-* To guard against tree repair fake . 
ing on the heavy clay soils. The OF Quack tree surgeons, the Mass in th: 
deeper the cultivation, the greater the Chusetis forestry association will img farm: 
zone of available plant rooa ana te spect the shade trees belonging to- if suppl 
greater ihe retention of moisture. —members, free of charge. large 
The time of plowing depends on the : 
topography of the land. On rolling BUY NOW. Clima 
lands, spring plowing is best as it eeniinitainn such 
prevents soil washing. Spring plow- If the farmers will buy their spri on thy 
ing gives especially good results when needs now, it will start up factor and c 
a winter cover crop has been grown. during the winter when work is mo ajso 
As level lands do not wash so badly, needed. 
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the TWI “WEEK issue of the ed wit 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat }**’ 


tory. 
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Out, ar 
and this ts the unastmous verdict of its more than a half million readers, It bank, 
BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and cheapest national news and thinttt 

journal published in “Aeneid: It is STRICTLY REPUBLI Can 2 tics, but me Proved 
NEWSPAPER, and gives ALL THE NEWS PRO Ly. accurate- c sas 
. IT IS INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or a s onditi 

who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but hag not to Peach 
paper. while its great variety of well-selected reading mati © 
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or express money order. In 
changing address give oid 
and new addresses. 


Colman’s Rural World is 

published every Thursday 
at 718 Lucas Avenue. Con- 
tributed articles on perti- 


tion-wide support, and is 
today held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 
readers. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THOROUGH 


SPRAYING. 


’ 
arm 





rious types of potatoes were weighed, 
peeled and re-weighed in order to de- 
termine the best type of potato and the 
per cent of loss in peeling. At the 
close of the afternoon’s work a “Bet- 
comed. Address all com. || ter Potato” club was formed. Under 
munications to COLMAN’S the auspices of the High School Agri- 


RURAL WORLD, 718 Lu- " 
cas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. cultural club that evening Mr. Hughes 







Owners of orchards have for some 
years needed no argument to convince 
them of the profit and importance of 
spraying fruit trees, and in this time 
spraying has become practically uni- 
yersal among orchardists. General 





Colman’s Rural World 

strives to bring the 
greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. 
Each issue is replete with 





ment subjects are invited. 
Photographs suitable for re- 
vroduction also will be wel- 






helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
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ving will bem farmers, truck growers and gardeners, advertisers are rewarded First U. '- dectonr ot at St. Louis, Mo.. as secona- ff Save a stereopticon lecture on “ t 
Agriculture. class matter. Uncle Sam is Doing for the Boys and 


however, have not as yet reached this 
stage, although the vogue of spraying 


— excellent results. 





Girls.” Ten cents admission for 
adults was charged and the amount « 








een properly 














Preedigge among them is rapidly increasing. ly susceptible to root-rot, and for this POTATO DAY—A NEW DEPARTURE 

ason for cuk It is just as important and just as reason it is doubtful whether they will IN HIGH SCHOOL WORK. cleared—$6.00—went to the High 
eeds. Cult profitable to spray the potato field, be successful, despite their vigorous School Agricultural club. 

weeder just the garden, and many other kinds of srowth. The almonds have a tendency Tuesday, December 8, was “Potato The above was complied from the 
Ber oral crops, a8 it is to spray apples. In- to flower so early that they are in- pay” at the Brewster high school, weekly report of Mr. Hughes. It is 
‘h otherwise stances are many where from $15 to jured by frost. Figs also seldom go Brewster, Washington. The entire ‘YPical of many of his busy days, and 
on. To pre $30 net increase “in the profits per through the winter without being in- gay was devoted to the potato and 60 is an interesting and valuable feature 
lands, it #¥ acre have resulted from spraying to- jured by cold, unless in protected lo- students and three teachers partici- fT @dontion by other county agents 


» corn plant Potatoes seem to respond 


Not only is the 


matoes. 
even more liberally. 


’ -eoncluded 
weeds, con- yield larger, but the individual mem- 
, the land 6M pers of the crop are bigger and of 


ufficiently to 
,0d as posse 
—R. H. G. 


finer quality. 
It is all-important, however, that the 
spraying be done with the proper ma- 


eastern mis@ terials. This applies not only to the 
of 7. ~ solutions, but to the machinery by 
oe which they are applied. In fact, this 


- counts next 


e amount of@ latter is equally as important as the 


former. For a good spray poorly ap- 
plied is worth little, even less than a 
poor spray properly applied. 


one million 
» the largest 
fic, recently 
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FRUIT GROWING AROUND SAN AN- 
TONIO, TEXAS. 


The comparative scarcity of fruit in 
large areas of Texas has led to an in- 
vestigation by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture of the-possi- 
bilities of fruit culture in the vicinity 
of San Antonio. From this investiga- 
tion, the results of which are publish- 
ed in Bulletin No. 162 “Horticultural 
Experiments of the San Antonio Field 
Station, Texas,” it appears that al- 
though commercial fruit growing is 
not likely to be of much importance 
in that regon, there is no reason why 
farmers should not grow enough to 
supply ther own homes and at least a 
large part of the local demand. The 
climate was found to be too severe for 
such fruits as oranges and olives, and 
on the other hand, too mild for apples 
and cherries. The soil conditions are 
also said to be unfavorable for many 
varieties. The rainfall, however, is 
sufficient if the trees are spaced at 
Somewhat greater distances than is 
hecessary in more humid regions: 

A dJarge number of fruits were test- 
ed with very varying results. On the 
‘whole, plums proved most satisfac- 
ttory. Fourteen varieties were tried 
out, and the Gonzales, Wickson, Bur- 
bank, Excelsior, Eagle, and Terrell 
proved the best adapted to the local 
conditions. Certain varieties of 
‘Peaches also did well, but others were 
Rot successful. The honey peach, and 
some related varieties appear to be the 
‘best for the region. 

One of the most promising of the 
flew fruits was found to be the Jujube, 
bf Chinese date. The date palm can 
®e grown, but it is not thought that 
sie climate is well suited to it. Pis- 
ache trees were found to be peculiar- 
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cations. 


Native grapes are abundant 


in the neighborhood and some culti- 
vated varieties akin to them may be 


grown. 


These, however, do not ap- 


pear to possess the qualities that make 
them specially desirable for’ table use. 


Pears 


do fairiy we on the higher 


lands, and some varieties of persim- 
mons, when worked cn native stock 
do very well. 


Of the~small fruits, 


the dewberry 


seemed to be the most promising. They 
should, by all means, be included in 
the farmer’s garden, say the investiga- 
tors, and will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to his table. 


In summing up, 


the investigators 


are careful to point out that although 


the experiments 


cover a period of 


eight years, this is hardly a sufficient 


length of time to warrant 
statements. 


positive 
There seems to be little 


doubt, however, that farmers in that 


region can, 


if they chooSe, provide 


themselves with small orchards to fur- 
nish fruit for home consumption and 
a surplus for the local markets. 
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(Issue of Jan. 30, 1875.) 


Worthy Master Wm. B. Porter, 
of the Nebraska State Grange, 
stated last month that about 
5,000 patrons were suffering from 
the locust devastation, and would 
need support through the winter. 





A disease of a mysterious na- 
ture is prevailing among the cat- 
tle of Nodaway county, Mo. A 
Mr. Joy had turned his cattle in- 
to his corn stalks to pasture, and 
in less than a week six of them 
died. . . . Experienced stock 
dealers are unable to explain 
what caused their death. 





During the past ten years 
there has been a constant fear 
of over-production in dairy pro- 
ducts, and yet, judging from the 
manner in which our markets 
have been cleared from year to. 
year, we are no nearer that 
event—indeed, not sv near as in 
1860, when there was a drug in 
the market, and Samuel Perry, 





who got up a corner on Amert- 
can cheese, went to the wall. 
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pated. Mr. J. A. Hughes, county agri- #24 schools. 


culturist of Okanogan county, gave an 
address on the history and habitat of 
the potato. Mr. Hughes also gave a 
prize for the largest number of words 
formed from the letters in the word 
potatoes. Ninety-two words were 
formed by the winner. 

Ten boys each brought a bushel of 
potatoes to the school for use in 
studying diseases, judging, ete. The 
students were divided into two sec- 
tions and drilled for an hour in scor- 
ing potatoes. Two teams were then 
formed, one of the girls and one of 
the boys, which competed for a prize 
offered for the best judging. The 
girls won by one point. 

Following the judging a number of 
potato diseases were identified and 
described. Methods for preventing 
and controlling these diseases were 
discussed and demonstrated. The 
party then repaired to the domestic 
science department of the high school 
where an’ enjoyable time was had 
learning to make Saratoga chips. Va- 





THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN. 





There is a great deal of tradition re- 
garding the gardens of olden times 
which is the veriest “slush,” in that, 
like all traditions, it is likely to lese 
a great deal of truth and take on a 
great lot of sentiment with the lapse 
of time and the increasing distance of 
time from the “good old days of the 
garden.” 

There was not in common use in the 
days of our grandmothers a single 
flower, plant, tree, shrub or yine, 
which is not in use today. Allof them 
show as great an advancement over 
those of a hundred years ago as there 
had been other things in that. same 
time. 

Those of us who are old enough to 
remember the garden§ of even 25 years 
ago can get an approximate advance- 
ment which has taken place in all 
that pertains to the garden in that 
time, and can appreciate what a mis- 
take it is to perpetuate the idea that 
there was something peculiarly beau- 
tiful in the “garden of our grand- 
mothers” in contradistinction to those 
equally well-kzyt of today, . 


World. 
(Issue of Jan. 31, 1895.) 


It is proposed to introduce a 


MARKETING BY PARCEL POST, 





oe — the a ggg 2 One of the principal difficulties in 
ca agp lh cain t ne otvs selling and in buying by means of the 


parcel post is for the producer to find 
a consumer and for the consumer to 
find a producer. Here are some sug-- 


liens on unplanted -crops to se- 
cure money and supplies where- 
with to make the crops. 





A ful test ul gestions: 1. Start business with some 
successful test was recentiy , 

made of shelling corn in the acquaintance; 2. producers may gend 
shock, which will revolutionize their name and a list of their produce 


to the city and town physicians, who 
usually know persons desiring newly 


this brand of farming. The fod- 
der was first fed into a common 


horsepower corn sheller. The laid. eggs and fresh produce; 3. adver- 
corn was loaded into wagons tise i th hvouiatin tnt 
perfectly cleaned, while the ise In @ paper that circulates in the 


section in which you desire to sell or 
buy; 4. several large city post offices 
have a list of producers; 5. do not 
demand that all the difference between 
the ordinary city and country price be 
adjusted in your favor. 


ground fodder was increased 50 
per cent in value, the stock eat- 
ing it up as clean as new hay. 





A farmer from Barton county, 
Mo., reports that an extensive 
stockman of his neighborhood 
has begun feeding horses to hfs 
hogs. The stockman has shipped 
in from Dakota six carloads of 
horses, which he bought at $3 
per head, and is butchering the 
animals and feeding great 
chunks of horseflesh to his big 
drove of hogs daily. 





A good farmer is the best citizen. 





The greatest asset of a country is 
its homes. It is not only the places 
where we live that count, but the 
manner of their making, their ap- 
pearance and permanenca, 
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AND PACKING 
FOR MARKET. 


GRADING 


Regarding the old ways of packing 
apples, especially in barrels, the least 
said the better. It is ridiculous to 
censure the grower of the past for in 
nine cases out of ten he had very lit- 
tle to do with it,-as buyers usually 
took the crop at the orchard on the 
trees. It is not ridiculous to censure 
the grower of today for neglecting to 
properly grade and pack his apples; 
in fact, he should be censured for such 
neglect. 

With reference to grades, especially 
in barrel apples, I doubt if there are 
two men in the Missouri Valley who 
have the same idea regarding color, 
size and condition that go to make a 
No. 1 grade of apples. Experience has 
taught that market conditions at the 
time apples reach their destination has 
considerable to do with the judging of 
grades. We need a standard here in 
the middle west that the growers will 
live up to. 

If fruit arrives at its 
when the market is strong 
is in sight for the buyer, the fruit 
passes muster and the trade sticks. 
The quality is pronounced satisfac- 
tory and the car is paid for in due 
time. This is a case where the buy- 
er’s and seller’s judgment of grades 
agree. 

On the other hand, if the market is 
weak with no profit in sight for the 
buyer, it is remarkable how much dif- 
ference the buyer will find in the 
quality of the same car of apples. I 
have found it very hard in such cases, 
and at times impossible, to convince 
the prospective buyer that the car 
graded up to what I had offered them 
for. These instances I mention to 
show how easy it is to have a differ- 
ence of opinion regarding apples grad- 
ed and packed in the old way. 

Co-operative growers’ associatious 
are doing much to improve grades and 
standardize them. To these people we 
must look for the standardization of 
grades in the Missouri valley as else- 
where. Upon their absolute honesty 
and integrity depends success. Too 
many grading systems are in practice 
that give good results for me to say 
which one is the best. Space will not 


destination 
and a profit 


permit me to thoroughly explain any 
one of them. I do think it advisable 
for all growers to study the grading 
system of the Wenatchee Valley Fruit 
Growers’ Association of Wenatchee, 
Washington. These rules may be re- 
garded as quite typical. 

Not much need be said of the barrel 
pack.. Honesty and care in packing 
being the only things to emphasize ex- 
cepting not to barrel-pack good apples. 
On the’ Chicago market this year, No. 
1 apples in the standard western box 
pack have brought an average of 50 
cents a bushel more than the barrel- 
packed apples of the same grade, and 
the difference in the cost of packing 
was but from 3 to 5 cents a bushel 
more for the box pack. 

The inside measurements of the 
standard western box, which western 
growers spent ten years and thousands 
of dollars to perfect, are 18x10%x11% 
inches. This box contains 2173.5 cubic 
inches without the bulge, which latter 
gives an additional of 125 to 200 cubic 
inches. The government standard 
Winchester bushel contains 2150.42 
cubic inches. 

Box packing is regarded by a great 
many not familiar with it as a very 
intricate process. It is really quite 
simple and no more motions are made 
in taking up the apple, wrapping it 
and placing it in the box, than in 
transferring the apple from one box 
to another without wrapping. It is 
an art easily acquired, An expert .can 
easily pack 100 boxes a day.—From an 
address by C. D. Keeline, during 
Farmers’ Week at the College of Ag- 
riculture, Columbia, Mo. 
VEGET ABLE GARDENS FOR TOWN 
AND COUNTRY, 


(Continued from page 3) 
dener will use it often, and thus keen 
the soil in ideal condition. 
The City Garden. 

The conditions attendant upon gar- 
dening operations in the residence 
portions of a large city are in marked 
contrast to those of the village or farm. 
Usually space is very limited, and the 
soil is often ill-adapted to gardening 
on account of being “filling,” com- 
posed principally of clay, but often 
combined with brickbats and other 
refuse. The limitations of space are 
partially offset, however, by an abund- 
ance of water from the city supply, and 
the nature of the soil cun be radically 
changed by proper treatment. 

The city garden is often purely a 
personal matter, a place where the 
gardener can give expression to his 
own ideals in gardening, irrespective 
of printed rules or professional prac- 
tice. All laws regulating distance of 
planting and direction of growth may 
be disregarded, and plants that norm- 
ally crawl made to climb. 


The first essential in making a small 
area yield an abundant harvest is the 
improvement of the soil. At the first 
spading, all stones, brickbats and other 
trash must be removed. A stiff clay 
soil should be lightened by the addi- 
tion of sand and manure. Sand to the 
depth of about one inch should be 
spread on the surface and spaded ia. 
One wagon load of sand containing 
two cubic yards will cover an area of 
640 spare feet to the depth of one inch. 
Fine manure at the rate of about one- 
half ton to each square rod of ground 
should then be worked into the soil. 

In order that maximum yields may 
be produced from a minimum space, 
it is essential that the ground be kept 
fully occupied all the time. This 
means not only that the rows of vege- 
tables should be planted close together, 
but that short season crops shwvuld be 
planted between the rows or eyen ke- 
tween the plants of “longer-season 
crops, and that as soon as one cro; is 
harvested another will be planted in 
its place. Transplanting may he prac- 
ticed also to a considerable extent to 
save space during the early growth of 
the plants. By virtue of the richness 
of the soil, combined with heavy wa- 
tering, the land is kept at work from 
early spring until late in autumn, and 
two, three, or even four crops may be 
harvested from the same spot. 

The city garden should be devoted 
chiefly to such crops as lettuce, rad- | 
ishes, parsley, cress, mustard, beets, 
chard, carrots, onions from sets, 
string beans and table turnips. Cab- 
bage, spinach, peas, peppers, tomatoes 





and cucumbers may sometimes be in- } 
cluded. If tomatoes and cucumbers | 
are grown they should be trained in an 
upright position so that little ground 
space is occupied. This close planting 
calls for an abundance of tillage as 
well as of plant food and water. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES, 


Dig up rhubarb reots from the gar- 
den and plant them in a box of com- 
mon garden soil in the cellar, or, if 
you have a greenhouse, under the 
greenhouse benches. Remember that 
the roots need to have been frozen to 
force well. 

Force yellow turnips (Swedes or rut- 
abagas) in a warm, dark cellar. They 
make a good substitute for sea kale. 
Piant them in a box, water them and 
cover with another box to keep out 
all light. Treat chicory roots in the 
same way. Their leayes make an ex- 
cellent salad. 

Some nut or fruit-bearing trees set 
out on country roads 50 feet apart, 
would add much of beauty and com- 
fort to the highway. [t would be neces- 
sary, of course, to have well-rounded 
roadways to drain off the water, for 
mud holes and poor roadbeds would 
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Raise one 80-bushel | 
crop and you'll make 
more money than by 
raising three 45-bushel 
crops. Good seed, good 
seed bed, proper till- « 
age and sufficient £ 
suitable plantfood, 
make the 80-bushel 
crop. “™ 

Our special corn 
bulletin tells the 
whole story. 


The Middle West Soil 


Improvement Committee 
of the National Fertilizer Association 


919 Postal Telegraph Bidg. 
Chicago 
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‘Buy Trees At Wholesale 


and Save Agents’ and Dealers’ Profits. 

Apple trees $6 per 100 and up; Peach trees $7 per 100; 
Cherry trees $12 per 100. All of the best varieties for th 
middle-west. Concord Grapes $2 per 100; ane "s Prov 

essive Fall Bearing Strawberries $3 per Cumber- 
d Raspberri ag S port 000; Early Madeent Blackberr 
owt 000; St Regis. Ev verbearing Red R: Raspberries $3 
We pay t pw TE orders amounting 
| Biocoe Worover. Get our REE CATALOGUE. 


WOLSINGER BROTHERS NURSERY, Box 122 Rosedale, Ka 


Peach and Apple 
Trees 2c ahd U 


Plum, Pear, Cherry, Strawberry. etc.—Catalog 
Free. TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 69, CLEVELAND, TENN, 
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not dry out quite so fast aS where thé 
sun shines on the roadbed all the time 
The better road beds would be wel 
worth while. 

Sow a few cents’ worth of mustard 
and cress in a pan of earth. In a fe 
days it will be two inches high, just 
right for use on the breakfast table. 

Plant in- boxes in a warm cellaf 
near the window, beets that have been 
left over from the garden. Look afte 
them with a little water, and you cai 
supply the family with a- good substi 
tute for spinach. 





BUY NOW. 


We farmers can bring back pros 
perity at oneé by buying our spring 
needs now, instead of. waiting. 
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‘irst planting, as soon as ground is ready 
Row 1. —Perennials: 1-2 row asparagus; 
Row 2.—1-2 row old strawberries; 


ishes.) 
Row 4.—-Onions (yellow.) 
Row 5.—1-2 row early, beets; 


Row 6.—1-6 row lettuce; 1-6 row onion sets; 
lowed by celery planted in July.) 
smooth; 1-2 row 


Row 7.—Peas: 1-2 row extra early, 


1-2 row young strawberries. 
row may be planted with vegetables.) 
Row 3.—1-6 row parsley; 1-3 row carrots; 


1-2 row onions (white). 


Diagram of a Farmer's Vegetable Garden, 90 by 


in spring (about Mev iIst)— 


i-6 row perennial onions. 
(First year half of the 


1-3 row rhubarb; 


1-2 row parsnips, (Marked with turnip rad- 


(Marked with long radishes.) 
1-6 row turnius; 1-2 row spinach. .(Fol- 


early dwarf, wrinkled. 


lowed ‘by string beans planted in July.) 


Rows &, 9, 10.—Early potatoes. 
Second planting, about May 15th— ° 
Row 11.—Peas: 


Rew 12.—1-4 row early cabbage (30 plants 2 feet apart); 1-4 row cauliflower ; 


-2 row. early dwarf, wrinkled; 1-2 row late, wrinkled. 


(Followed by turnips sown August 1.) 


a 


(Fol. ' 


1-6 row — 


240 Feet, for Northern and Eastern States. 


lettuce; 1-3 row beets. 
Third planting, late May— 


Row 13.—1-4 row summer cabbage (transplanted) ; 


row string beans. 


(Marked with long radishes.) 


1-4 row of same (seed ‘sowh) 


Row 14.—Sweet corn: 1-2 row extra early; 1-2 row second early. 


Fourth planting, early June— 


Row 15.—Tomatoes (60 plants 4 feet apart.) 


Row 16:—1+2.row Lima beans; 
Row 17.—-Late cabbage (seed sown.) 
Row 18.—Sweet corn: 
Row 19.—Sweet corn: 
Rows 20, 21.—Sweet corn: 


1-# row string. beans; 1-4 row 


1 row extra early. 
1 row second early. 
2 rows late varieties. 


peppers (30 plants.) 


Rows 22, 23, 24.—-Vine crops in hill, 6 by 6 feet, in biocks'crosswise the three rews 


30 hills cucumbers; 
21 hills 


follows: 
ai hills watermelons; 


12 hills summer sqkhash; 27 hills winter squ 


muskmelons, 
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E.H. FAVOR, 
Editor-in-Chief 
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These 10 AppleTrees 


wo each of the famous Delicious, Stayman Winesap, 
Jonathan, Wealthy, Yellow Transparent 


0 Create Greater Interest 
in Fruit-Growing 


I’m little short of being a crank on the great 

subject of fruit-growing. That’s why I am editor 
of Fruit-Grower and Farmer. And apple culture is 
my pet hobby. To my way of thinking, there’s not 
another fruit in the world to compare with a fine, 
ripe, juicy apple. From a commercial point of view, 
no crop is surer, more marketable or pays better 
than apples. ‘As staple as wheat, corn or cotton— 
that’s the apple, if grown by modern methods. 

Is it any wonder then that I, as editor of Fruit- 
Grower and Farmer, should want to see more and 
better apple trees planted every year? Preaching the 
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ealers’ Profits. 
each trees $7 per 10 
e best varieties for the 


better methods of growing fruit, through the col- 
umns of this paper, is my life work. It is my every 
effort to put into it just those articles which show 
how to produce better fruit and sell it at a profit. It 
is my aim at all times to make the paper useful to 
every one of its readers. . 

I want to create a greater interest in orcharding. 
Incidentally I want, and am determined to get 50,000 
more subscribers in the next few months. These two 
facts explain why I am now giving away these apple 
trees. I will give them as long as my supply lasts, 
just as I say— 
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erry. etc.—Catalog 
69, 


CLEVELAND, TENM, 














st aS where thé 
ved all the time) 
would be well 
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ches high, just 
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Never before in the history of the fruit- 
growing industry, has there been made such 
a generous offer as this. Fruit-Grower and 


1 warm cellar 
that have bee Farmer is the leading publication in Amer- 
en, Look afte ica devoted to fruit culture, is the best au- 


thority on all matters pertaining to fruit- 
growing, either on a large or small scale, and 
a year’s subscription means a great big dol- 
lar’s worth of reliable, authentic and valu- 
able reading. Once you subscribe, you will 
always want it. That’s why I am willing to 
offer such an extraordinary inducement to 
secure your subscription. 


r, and you cai 
a good substi 


Ne 


ing back pros 
ing our spring 











vee The Fruit-Grower & Farmer 
Oniend & is published twice a month, and is very 
a handsomely illustrated, 82 to 100 pages. Full 

wh of live, seasonable mattér on small fruits, tree 

Py fruits and gardening. Shows how to plant, 

— cultivate, prune, spray, pick, pack and mar- 


ket your fruit. 


You Get Good Trees 


Fully as great as is my desire to increase 
the circulation of Fruit-Grower and Farmer 
to a point where it will be read by every 
fruit-grower in this broad land, is my desire 
to see more good apple trees planted and 
brought into bearing, and that is why you 
may be sure I will send you good trees, the 
best there are to be had anywhere. 


Strong One-Year Size 


Acknowledged the correct size to plant. 
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Including Two Treees of 
the Great New Apple 





ready for spring planting. All you need to 
do is to fill in coupon below, and send $1.00 
for a year’s subscription, new or renewal, and 
you will get these ten apple trees absolutely 
free, prepaid, to your home. 


Very Best Varieties 


This assortment of two trees each of the 
great Delicious, Stayman Winesap, Jonathan, 
Wealthy_and Yellow Transparent, makes an 
Ideal Family Orchard, as it gives the best 
earliest to latest varieties. These trees will 
bear early and produce more than enough for 
the home supply, giving an abundance of 
luscious apples all through the year, from 
the time the earliest ripen to the very latest, 
best keeping sorts. If bought from an agent 
these trees 


Would Cost 25c io 50c Each 


No matter how large an orchard you have, 
it will pay you to plant ten more trees, since 





you get them absolutely free, and Fruit- 
Grower and Farmer coming to you twice a 
month, will give you the most reliable infor- 
mation obtainable on fruit-growing. It will 
show you how to make a big success with 
these ten trees, and with a larger orchard. 


101 Eighth Street, 





“DELICIOUS” 


They will come to you pruned, carefully 
packed, all transportation charges prepaid, 


de 
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| (30 plants.) a 
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St. Joseph, Mo. 







Delicious, 
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one year. 
Stayman 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


With subscriptions to Fruit-Grower and Farmer sent on coupon below 


The “Delicious” Apple is the best quality 
apple ever grown, and has been sold on Chi- 
cago fruit stands as high as 50 cents each. 


Order Before Supply Is Gone 


I can furnish these trees only as long as the 
stock we have arranged for lasts. Get your 
order entered first. It is absolutely necessary 
that you act promptly. I make this offer for 
your special benefit. I want to show you 
how easy it is to make a start in profitable 
fruit-growing. 


Mail Your Coupon TODAY 


Send for these trees now and your order 
will be entered for shipment at planting 
time in spring. I am confidently expecting 
an enormous run on this remarkable offer, 
so place your order now to make sure that 
you won’t be disappointed. 

This offer good in the United States only, 
and for new or renewal subscriptions. Just 
send me $1.00 and you get one year’s sub- 
scription and these ten fine trees in time for 
spring planting. ACT NOW. 


Mail YOUR coupon TODAY, 


E. H. Favor, Editor-in-Chief 
Fruit-Grower & Farmer 
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E. H. FAVOR, 
Editor-in-Chief, 
Fruit-Grower and 
Farmer, 
101 Eighth, Street, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


For $1.00 enclosed, send Fruit-Grower & Farmer 


Also send me, free, prepaid, two each of 


Winesap, Jonathan, Wealthy and 
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CATTLE, SWINE AND SHEEP FEED- 
EKS MEET. 











The fifth annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri Cattle, Swine and Sheep Feeders’ 
Association was held in Columbia dur- 
ing Farmers’ Week, January 15 to 15. 
A good attendance of feeders from al- 
most every part of the state indicated 
the wide interest in live stock feed- 
ing in Missouri. An interesting and 
instructive program was given in 
which the following men delivered ad- 
dresses: Dr. A. W. Nelson, Bunce- 
ton; J. E. Bohart, Plattsburg; J. C. 
Swift, Kansas City; Dean F. B. Mum- 
ford, Columbia; C. E. Yancey, Liberty; 
S. F. Houston, Malta Bend. 

It was evident that the high cost of 
feeds and present unsatisfactory mar- 
kets for finished live stock are caus- 
ing considerable anxiety on the part 
of many feeders. Market returns on 
cattle and hogs at the present time 
are not equal to the cost of produc- 
tion. It is recognized, however, that 
unusual market conditions prevail 
and an early adjustment of values is 
hoped for. 

At the business sessions, especial in- 
terest was manifest in the dangerous 
position of Missouri feeders because 
of the outbreak of the foot and mouth 
disease in the United States. Resolu- 
tions which were passed embodying 
some of the leading points of discus- 
sion follow: 

That the Missouri state legislature 
be urged to make provision for 
emergency which might occur due to 
the outbreak of the foot-and-mouth 


disease within the state, and to pro- 
vide a means for reimbursing the 
owners whose animals may be 


slaughtered in order to eradicate such 
disease. 

That the association recommend to 
the legislature the adoption of a com- 
mercial feeding-stuffs law that shall 
provide for the registration of commer- 
cial feeding-stuffs and for inspection 
by a competent state agency. 

That the association recommends 
that the legislature make the neces- 
sary appropriations in order that the 
farmers of Missouri may not be denied 
the benefits from the Federal appro- 
priations for educational purposes. 
The amount which is available 
(through the Smith-Lever act) during 
the next biennial period, 1915-16, from 
congress is $85,268. 

As the prevalence of hog cholera 
has entailed such heavy loss upon the 
feeders of the state, and as various 
remedial legislation has been propos- 
ed, none of which seem effective, the 
association recommended that the reg- 
ulation pertaining to the use and sale 
of serum be left to the proper authori- 
ties as now constituted. 

That the association favors the en- 
actment by the general assembly of a 
consistent dog law, which shall pro- 
vide for a tax on all dogs within the 
state. The proceeds of this tax to 
constitute a state fund to reimburse 
owners of sheep and other live stock 
who suffer losses by reason of depre- 
dations of dogs among their herds and 
flocks. 

That the association insist that in 
the readjustment of freight rates by 
the public utilities commission the cat- 
tle, swine and sheep feeders of Mis- 
souri be considered on an equal basis 
with other shippers of the state and 
that in the increase of freight rates, 
if such be made, they be made to 
stand only such proportion of increase 
as is added to the rates charged to 
other users of the railroads. 

The following officers of the Mis- 
souri Cattle, Swine and Sheep Feed- 
ers’ Association were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Dr. A. W. 
Nelson, Bunceton; first vice-president, 
C. E. Yancey, Liberty; second vice- 
president, S. P. Houston, Malta Bend; 
secretary-treasurer, H. O. Allison, Co- 
lumbia. 
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AYRSHIRE BREEDERS MEET. 





The fortieth annual meeting of the 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association was 
held at Manhattan Hotel, N. Y., Jan. 
14, with about 100 members and 


friends present. The report showed 
the association in a prosperous con- 
dition, with 104 new members. 

The officers elected were: John A. 
Ness, Auburn, Me., president; J. W. 
Clise, Seattle, Wash., John R. Valen- 
tine, Bryn Mawr, Pa., Wm. T. Wells, 
Newington, Conn., Geo. H. Converse, 
Woodville, N. Y., vice presidents; C. 
M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt., secretary- 
treasurer; 
H., auditor. The following 
elected directors for three 
Geo, R. Wales, No. Beverly, 
Dudley Wells, 2n. Wethersfield, Conn., 
John Sherwin, Cleveland, Ohio, A. J. 
McNab, Black River Falls, W.s., W. 
P. Schanck, Avon, N. Y., G. 
lie, Ft. Wayne, Ind., E. J. Fletcher, 
Greenfield, N. H., F. N. Dow, Portlana, 
Me. 


The J. W. 


were 
years: 
Mass., 


Ogden sterling silver cup 
was won by Penshurst Farm, Nar- 
berth, Pa. The French prize cups 
for best record in each class during 
the past year were: 

Mature Class—Garclaugh Spottie, 
22,589 pounds milk, 816.22 pounds fat, 
owned by John R. Valentine, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Four- Year-Old Class—Broomhil] 
Bessie 3d, 14,319 pounds milk, 530.12 
pounds fat, owned by Barclay Farms, 
Rosemont, Pa. 

Three-Year-Old Class—-Rena Ross 
2d, 13,710 pounds milk, 551.89 pounds 


fat, owned by John R. Valentine, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Two-Year-Old Class — Beuchan 
Ermine, 15,186 pounds milk, 516.64 


pounds fat, owned by Hugh J. Chis- 
holm, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Mr. W. E. 


Dairy Show. 


Skinner, of the National 
at Chicago. 


was a guest 


Geo. H. Yeaton,. Dover, N. | 


M. Les- | 
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products to the creamery have usu- 
ally pro ided for themselves a con- 
venient source of supply for the ice, 
suitable houses for storing the ice, 
and ice water tanks for the immediate 
cooling of the milk or cream. In 
parts of New England, although the 
dairymen often hold cream on the 
farm four days in the summer and 
seven days in the winter, they deliver 
practically all their product while 
sweet. After it reaches the creamery 
it is pasteurized and shipped a dis- 
tance of-from 50 to 300 miles, and 
may still be sold in these remote lo- 
calities in the form of sweet cream. 

The exnense connected with the lib- 











In many parts of this country there are rocky hills and scrubby wastes 
that could profitably be used for the raising of goats. Much briar-grown 


land could be partly cleared in this 


and made a very interesting and in- 
structive talk on the foot and mouth 
outbreak. The association voted sub- 
stantial aid to the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, the National Dairy Show 
and to all other fairs offering $400 
and over to the Ayrshire class.—C. 
M. Winslow, secretary- treasurer. 


AND THOROUGH COOL- 
ING OF CREAM. 





BUTTER 





One of the most common causes of 
poor quality butter is the lack of 
immediate, thorough cooling of the 
cream after separation. The dairy 
division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has made a care- 
ful investigation of conditions on a 
large number of dairy farms, and 
the data obtained show that, if prop- 
erly cooled, cream of the best grade 
can be produced with but little extra 
labor or expense. The principles in- 
volved are very simple and are easily 
understood. 

A liberal use of ice which has been 
stored in winter to be used the fol- 
lowing summer, is one of the require- 
ments for the solution of the poor 
butter problem. Farmers who are al- 
ready successfully delivering good 


way at little expense. 


eral use of ice in this connection is 
so small and the result so satisfac- 
tory that details have been campiled 
for the consideration of those inter- 
ested in dairying and are now issued 
in the form of a new Farmers’ Bul- 
letin (No. 623), entitled: “Ice Houses 
and the Use of Ice on the Dairy 
Farm.” The bulletin should be use- 
ful in dairy sections where natural 
ice is obtainable. Plans and specifi- 
cations for ice houses are given. 

In its general summary the bul- 
letin makes the following ten sugges- 
tions: 

1—Wherever ice is abundant the 
cost of harvesting and storing is usu- 
ally very small. ye 

2—If a stream of water is avail- 
able, a small ice pond can generally 
be constructed on the farm by build- 
ing a dam. 

3—In building an ice house care 
should be taken to provide for prop- 
er drainage and ventilation. The 
drain should be efficiently trapped to 
prevent air from entering the house 
through the drain. 

4—The efficient insulating of ice 
houses is of the utmost importance, 
consequently “great care should be 
exercised in the selection and instal- 


lation of the insulating material. 

5—About 40 cubic feet of space 
should ordinarily be allowed for a 
ton of ice. A cubic foot of ice weighs 
about 57 pounds. 

6—Under general conditions about 
one pound of ice will be required to 
cool and keep one pound of cream in 
good condition until delivered to the 
creamery when deliveries are made 
three times a week. 

7—When storing ice about 50 per 
cent more should be packed than is 
actually needed. This amount allows 
for a heavy shrinkage and for house- 
hold uses. 

8—The dairy farmer should provide 
annually one-half to one ton of ice 
per cow for cooling cream on'y and 
one and a half to two tons per cow 
if whole milk is cooled, depending up- 
on the locality and other factors. 

9—If a cake of ice is kept floating 
in the water surrounding the cream 
cans when the ordinary cooling cans 
are used, the temperature will re- 
main at about 40 degrees F. 

10—Good ice water tanks can usu- 


ally be constructed for from-—$5 to 
$20. 
MILKING MACHINE BEYOND EX. 


PERIMENTAL STAGE. 





The present day milking machines 
are such an improvement over the 
old-time machines that they may now 
be considered beyond the experiment- 
al stage. When first put on the mar- 
ket, they naturally had a number of 
serious imperfections. These have 
been almost entirely overcome by the 
inventive ingenuity of man, so that 
today it may safely be said that the 
most modern of them are a success, 

The two chief stumbling blocks 
were keeping the machine clean, and 
avoiding of injury to the udder of the 
cow. It is true that in the hands of 
a careless operator they are still sub- 
ject to criticism along these lines, but 
it is the fault of the operator, and not 
of the machine. It will no doubt al- 
ways require more intelligence and 
judgment to operate them than 1s 
generally displayed by a large per- 
centage of our hand-milkers. ~ When 
in the hands of careful men they are 
a@ success, 


If there is any one drawback to dairy 
farming, it is this one of keeping 
competent and reliable help. All oth- 
er irksome farm operations seem to 
have been benefitted by mechanical 
inventions, but milking, the most de 
spiscd of them all, seems either to 
have been neglected, or to have been 
the more difficult to solve. Men hate 
the monotony and regularity of hand- 
milking. Perhaps mechanical milk- 
ing should prove more popular, as the 


amount of time and physical exertion 


is greatly decreased. 

The dairy world is anxiously await- 
ing the perfection of a reliable ma- 
chine. Already a great many havé 
been installed in some of our best 
dairies, and their success there is be- 
ing watched with much interest py 


farmer dairymen.—-H. EB. Dvorachek, 


Colorado Agricultural College. 
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The artificial method of brooding 
chickens, according to the Unitea 
States Department of Agriculture’s 
specialist, consists in supplying arti- 
ficially as nearly as possible the heat 
furnished by the hen under natural 
conditions. The temperature of a hen 
is about 106 degrees F., but as hens 
seldom sit closely on chickens the lat- 
ter do not receive this degree of heat. 
Hens adapt their methods of brooding 
to conditions. such as temperature, 
size of the chickens, wet weather, etc., 
and the operator of a brooder must 
meet these conditions as well as he 
can. This lack of adjustability to 
changes is one of the weakest points 
in our present brooders and brooder 
systems. Some of the most import- 
ant faults in the management of 
brooders are overcrowding and lack 
of ventilation, while the chickens fail 
to get sufficient exercise. The brood- 
er should supply the proper tempera- 
ture, be readily adapted to changes 
in weather conditions, and be easy to 
clean and well ventilated. 

Chickens are usually left in the in- 
cubator from 24 to 36 hours after 
hatching, without feeding, before they 
are removed to the brooder, which 
should have been in operation for a 
day or two at the proper tempera- 
ture for receiving the chickens. A 
beginner should try his brooding 
system carefully before he uses it. 
After placing the chickens in the 
brooder they can be gi en feed and 
water. Subsequent loss in chickens 
is frequently due to chilling received 
while taking them from the incubator 
to the brooder. They should be moved 
in a covered basket or receptacle tn 
cool or cold weather. 

Brooding Systems. 

There are a large number of hov- 
ers, brooders, and brooding systems 
used throughout the country, some 
with success, although many are dis- 
carded as failures, while each year 
brings some modification or change. 
One poultryman uses a system suc- 
cessfully, while his neighbor may 
make a failure of the same system 
but. does well with another. More 
difference of opinion exists as to the 
value of brooding systems than in 
any other part of poultry rearing, 
which shows that no system is ideal 
for all conditions or all people, but 
that success depends largely on in- 
dividual handling and care. Many 
failures in brooding are due to weak 
chickens, which may be traced tv 
faulty incubation or weakness in the 
breeding stock. Successful rearing 
of chickens. depends primarily upon 
having healthy, vigorous breeding 
stock. 

Brooding systems may be classified 
as follows, according to their capaci- 
ty: Individual brooders or hovers 
holding from 25 to 100 chickens; coal, 
gasoline, and engine or distillate oil- 
stove brooders, with a capacity vary- 
ing from 200 to 1,200 chicks; and hot- 
water pipe systems, the capacity of 
which is unlimited. The biginner, if 
possible, should thoroughly investi- 
gate the brooding equipment used on 
successful poultry farms which have 
been in operation for some years. 

Individual Brooders, 

The small individual hovers and 
brooders are heated with either hot 
air or hot water, with kerosene oll 
as the source of heat. Hovers are 
used entirely inside, either in brood- 
er houses or in small colony houses, 
while brooders are made for both in- 
door and outdoor use. Outdoor 
brooders are used with success and 
work very satisfactorily under most 
weather conditions... The. capacity of 
brooders and hovers is often over- 
estimated, and one-half to two-thirds 
of the number of chickens commonly 
advised: will do much: ‘better than a 
larger‘'number. The danger from 


‘sources of 


systems. are. usually 


fire, due frequently to carelessness 
and lack of attention, is considerable 
in cheap brooders and hovers, while 
there is some risk in the best grades, 
although proper care will. reduce 
this to a minimum. Individual 
hovers in colony houses or several 
in one large house are giving quite 
general satisfaction on small poultry 
farms, while the pipe system of 
brooding is commonly used in large 
commercial poultry plants and where 
extensive winter brooding is done. 
When a lamp is used ag the source 
of heat, care should be taken to keep 
the wick and burner properly cleaned. 
Brooder lamps and stoves should be 
inspected several times a day. Do 
not fill the brooder lamp quite full 
of oil, as the heat from the lighted 
wick will expand the oil in the bowl 
and may cause it to overflow and 
catch fire. 

Gasoline broodérs, brooder stoves 
burning engine-distillate oil, and a 
separate individual hover heated by 
a coal fire are coming into more gen- 
eral use, each with a capacity vary- 
ing from 200 to 1,500 chickens. These 
large individual brooders are used in 
colony houses, and when the chick- 
ens are weaned the colony house is 
used as a growing coop, which re- 
quires a smaller investment than the 
long, piped brooder house, and allows 
ohne to rear the chicks on range to 
good advantage. Brooder stoves with 
a capacity of from 500 to 1,500 chick- 
ens, heated by distillate oil, are used 
quite «xtensively in some sections of 
the country. These stoves are usu- 
ally seen in houses which are about 
18 feet square, but are occasionally 
found in long brooder houses. Most 
of them are equipped with a wafer 
regulator that controls the flow of 
oil which is fed automatically from 
a tank or_barrel outside the house, or 
several steves may be connected with 
the same supply tank. This system 
provides good ventilation, sufficient 
heat to keep the chickens from 
crowding, and requires a minimum 
of care. 

Until one has had considerable ex- 
perience it is best not to brood over 
1.000 chickens in one flock, and a 
much smaller number would probably 
do better. 

Individual hovers with a capacity 
of from 200 to 1000 chickens have re- 
cently been placed on the market and 
appear to be giving satisfaction. 
Each hover is heated by a separate 
self-feeding coal stove which is 
adapted for use in a colony brooder 
house. The value of this brooder 
would appear to depend greatly on 
the efficiency of the heater and the 
time required to care for the stove. 


Hot-Water Pipe Brooders. 

This system consists of long brood- 
er houses heated with hot water, 
coal being used for fuel almost ex- 
clusively. Many of the Jatest mam- 
moth brooders are giving good suc- 
cess, and in these cases the labor of 
brooding a large number of chickens 
is less than where small individual 
brooders or hovers are used. These 
brooders are suitable for large poul- 
try farms or for farms where most 
of the chickens are raised during the 
winter and early spring. 


Method of Heating. 


Brooders are heated either by 
overhead or bottom heat or by a com- 
bination of these two methods. Too 
much bottom heat does not give good 
results, while either the overhead or 
the combination methods are used 
successfully. Many pipe systems 
have a hover or cover over a section 
of the pipes in each pen, while oth- 
ers are used without them, and each 
appears to give good results with dit- 
ferent operators. <A piece of wool 
felt or cotton flannel is often used 
for this purpose. Gas and electricity 
are also used for heating brooders 
and hovers with good success, and 
where available they supply one of 
the steadiest and most convenient 
heat. A brooder built 
along the style of the oil brooder 
stoves with gas or electricity as the 
source of heat should prove very 
satisfactory. Heaters for the mam- 
moth brooders or hot-water pipe 
equipped with 
automatic regulators, which are op- 
erated either by expansion of water 
or electric contact. Both types of 
regulators -have given good satisfac- 
tion. .A reliable regulator is very 


essential to success with any of these 
systems. 





PREPARATION FOR THE 


HATCHING SEASON, 


MAKE 





If the breeders are cared for prop- 
erly through the winter, they should 
go into the breeding pen in fine -con- 
dition, and the eggs saved through 
February and March will be the most 
satisfactory to set, as they will be 
larger, hatch stronger chickens, and 
a greater per cent will be fertile than 
at any other time during the breed- 
ing season, 

One should select the eggs to be 
set with great care and set only nice 
shaped eggs. I have known breeders 
to ship eggs for setting purposes that 
would be a very risky business to 
set. Too much care cannot be used 
in the selection of them. 

If I should only raise 100 chickens 
each year I could not afford to be 
without an incubator. to hatch them 
in. For several years after I began 
to raise poultry I tried to hatch and 
raise ali my chickens with hens. That 
Was not satisfactory, because I could 
never get but few of the hens to set 
at the time I wanted them to and it 
was always a hard matter for me to 
have early chickens. 

I prefer to hatch the greater part 
of my chickens during March, as with 
my experience I can have better suc- 
cess with them hatched then than at 
any other time of the year. They 
will be a very nice size when the hot 
weather comes on and—will stand it 
much better than those hatched later 
in the season, and they can be put tn 
very fair shape for the fall fairs and 
the early shows. 

Having a little mechanical skill I 
tried some brooders of my own make, 
and have had splendid success with 
them. The chickens are very littie 
trouble, as they will all come to the 
brooder at night, and also when it 
rains they will run to the brooder 
for shelter. For the first three or 
four days after the chicks are put in- 


to the brooder, they are given tne 
run of an enclosure of inch-mesh 
poultry netting and after that they 


are given free range. When they are 
about five weeks old they are divided 
in small tots and put into colony 
coops and remain there until grown. 
When the chickens are about two 
weeks old I train them to use feed 
hoppers and feed them with this 
method until they go into their win- 
ter quarters. Of course I use the 
dry food system from the very start 
and the chicks have a balanced ra- 
tion before them al] the time. The 
hopper system takes off quite a lot 
of the work of feeding, as the chick- 
ens go and eat when they wish. 
When I go through my birds and 
see the well-developed speeimens, all 
of a uniform size, a rich true color 
and all in such perfect health, I feel 
that my extra efforts have not been 
in vain, and am not disappointed at 
the end of the year when I “take 
stock.”—Plaut C. Rigby, Tennessee. 





AND BETTER POULTRY 


EXHIBITS. 


MORE 





“More and Better Poultry Shows.” 
This is the slogan of the campaign 
which the poultry section of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, University 
of Minnesota, is making in an effort 
to raise the uniform standard of the 
poultry exhibitions in that state. 

Minnesota is making rapid progress 
in this field and the shows are usually 
satisfactorily managed, but, in a few 
instances, valuable birds have suf- 
fered because of lack of proper at- 
tention. The department desires to 
standardize methods of management 
so that no fancier need fear sending 
his best chickens to any exhibition in 
the state. 

Letters have been sent to the secre- 
tary of each association, making cer- 
tain suggestions and stating that the 
department desires to co-operate with 
the secretaries in their endeavor to 
improve and enlarge the shows. 

Some of the hints given are: Secure 
the. largest possible list entries; pro- 
vide suitable. quarters; coop. singly 
when possible; supply an abundance 
of feed and water; exercise constant 
oversight; enter and arrange the ex- 
hibits ccouveniently for judging; pro- 


Breeders 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Fine, iarge and well-barred, $1.03 
each if 6 or more are ordered. 
Also, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 


Mrs. H. C. TAYLOR, Roanoke, Md, 
nn ——s 

vide for exhibits of poultry feeds 
which may be grown on the farms of 


the surrounding territory, and secure 
an exhibit of poultry appliances, 


WORK ON POULTRY 
STANDARDS. 




















EDITING 


A. C. Smith, head of the Poultry 
Section, Division of Dairy and Animal 
Husbandry, Minnesota College of 
Agriculture, is chairman of the 
American Poultry Association’s com- 
mittee which will have in charge the 
revision of the “American Standard 
of Perfection,” thé authority on all 
varieties of poultry. 

The book will probably be issued 
about February 1, says Mr. Smith, 
and will be the most comprehensive 
yet published. It will be fully illus- 
trated with pictures of males and fe- 
males of each breed, made by artists 
of well known skill. The pictures, it 
is believed, will serve as a substan- 
tial aid in defining standards. The | 
new edition of the work will stand 
for eight years. 





Sometimes the rangy, long legged 
birds of the American and Asiatic 
classes fill out and develop into good 
specimens when they are a year old, 
though it always takes that kind long- 
er to develop and become productive. 


Feeding dry mash in hoppers, or au- 
tomatic feeders, saves labor and pro- 
duces good results. It enables the 
fowls to get enough food and prevents 
stronger birds from keeping the weak- 
er hungry by keeping them away from 
the feed trough at feeding time. 


| Bee Keepine| 


FEEDING BEES IN WINTER. 

On account of the open fall and win- 
ter bees in Colorado have consumed 
large amounts of winter stores. Many 
colonies are light in weight and must 
be fed if they are to survive the win- 
ter. 

An ordinary, one-story hive with 
cover and bottom and full drawn 
combs weigh about 25 pounds, so that 
a colony of bees with sufficient honey 
to carry them through should weigh 
at least 400 pounds. Lighter hives 
than this should be furnished more 
honey in combs taken away from 
heavier ones that can well spare it. 

In placing needed honey in a hive, 
it should be placed as close to the clus- 
ter of bees as possible, so that the 
honey may be easier secured by the 
bees during cold weather.—Wesley 
Foster, State Bee Inspector, Boulder, 
Colo. 


COWS AND BEES FOR THE NORTH, 

















Francis Jager has a plan for mak- 
ing farms out of northern cut-over 
lands. The two things on which suc- 
cess depends, according to his plan, 
are cows and bees. He suggests that 
farmers, seeking to subdue the cut- 
over lands, plant clover and other 
forage crops among the stumps, and 
put a beehive on every stump. Cows 
and bees alike will thrive on the in- 
ter-stump crops. The bees will also 
gather honey far and wide from mil- 
lions of wild flowers. 

From the start, says Father Jager, 
the bees will produce and bring a 
cash return. Two hundred pounds 
of honey to the hive at ten cents a 
pound would mean $20 to the hive, 
Ten hives would bring a cash return 
of $200, and fifty hives a snug return 
of $1,000. With such returns and the 
profits from a dairy herd, no farmer 
should fear the northern stump. 

Whether one wishes to adopt the 
entire program or not, the busy bee 
is worthy of consideration by the set- 
tler who is taking up northern lands, 
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A WAY OF CATCHING SHEEP-KILL- 
ING DOGS, 





Much has been written about dogs 
that kill sheep and the remedy for the 
evil. The government coyote fence 
comes nearest to furnishing a solu- 
tion of the exasperuting problem. But 


as it does not seem tuo be entirely | 


complete, let me add to it this sug- 
gestion: Make a hole in the coyote 
fence through which a dog may pass 
into the sheep lot. Have within that 
lot a small inclosure of wire so close- 
ly woven and so high that a dog can- 
not possibly escape even when des- 
perate with fright. One side of the 
small inclosure shall also be the out- 
er fence through which the dog hole 
has been made. To prevent his escape 
through that hole, there should extend 
from/it into the small inclosure a 
wire funnel made by rolling a section 
of the wire fencing. One end should, 
of course, be attached to the fence 
surrounding the kole and the outer 
end be made small enough and with 
protruding wires to prevent the dog 
re-entering the funnel at the inner 
end and escape. The dog, when try- 
ing to escape, will naturally run to 
the fence in the vicinity of the hole 
through which he entered, but will 
be unable to reach the hole by reason 
of the walls of the wire funnel. If 
the funnel be sufficiently long he will 
not try to enter the inner end of it. 
To prevent the funnel looking like a 
trap and to make progress through it 
easy for the dog when entering, let 
the Lottom of it be submerged in the 
ground. 

If a “good dog” enters into the in- 
closure, he is not injured and can be 
returned to his master who knows his 
dog “never leaves home.” All other 
dogs so entering may lawfully be shot 
in states where the law provides such 
a penalty for “dogs found worrying 
sheep;” and most states have such 
laws. To make sure that the sheep 
are “worried” when they see dogs 
thus impounded within their general 
inclosure, some of them may be hurdl- 
ed near enough to the “pound” to in- 
duce marauding dogs to go in the 
vicinity of the hole in the fence and 
to readily find it. 

As a lawyer I will advise suffering 
sheep owners that a combination 
among them to greatly raise the first 
selling price for fresh dog skins does 
not seem to be in violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. The coyote 
fence, with hole and funnel in it, to- 
gether with a big price for dog skins 
ought to do much to relieve the sheep 
farmers from the terrible losses they 
otherwise would sustain.—L. C. Hol- 
den, Mich., in American Sheep Breed- 
er. 





WHEN SHEEP ARE LOST. 





A curious trait of lost sheep is that 
they invariably seek shelter at the 
base of some cliff. If on its way up 
the mountain side the stray sheep’s 
way is barred by cliff or precipice, it 
makes no attempt to find a path 
round; it feeds about at the foot of 
the rock or huddles down to starve. 
A reader asks if this trait can be the 
survival of an instinct dating from 
the remote ages when man was a 
cave-dweller and built pens for his 
sheep against the cliffs, even a< the 
herdsmen still make enclosures for 
their flocks. She thinks this instinct 
for hugging th- base of cliffs too 
foolish to be the survival of a wild 
trait—Shepherd’s Journal. 





Are you fitting your sheep for mar- 
ket? Then corn is a good feed. For 
breeding purposes oats and bran are 
best. 

Circumstances may not all be so fa- 
vorable to every flock, but depend upon 
it the farmer who keeps a watchful 
eye upon his flock, and sees that it is 

















Offer Ever Made 





We have just one thousand sets of these popular 26-piece Electric Silver Sets and we want all readers 
of Colman’s Rural World whe have not already sent for a set to do so. This Electric Silver Set is a beauty, 
and although we have sent thousands of sets te our readers and offered to refund their money if dis- 
atisfied we have not been asked to refund a single cent. Everybody is delighted with them when they get 
them. If you haven’t sent for your set we advise you to do so immediately before the supply is exhausted. s 
Each set is sent by parcel post prepaid to any address in the United States. 
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Send us a one-year, new or renewal sub- 


scription to Colman’s Rural World and one that 
year to Farm and Home at our special 

price of $1.00, and 25 cents extra to ' next 
help pay postage and packing charges clea) 


on the 26-piece Electric Silver Set— 
total $1.25, and the complete 26-Piece Silver unde 
Set will be sent you by return mail—all Ne 
charges paid. If you cannot get a new sub- Sabk 


scription to, tpeze to reat papers: sust x2 | COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, wart 
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appear again. Remember, for $1.25 you get i‘: 
Colman’s Rural World one year and Farm Enclosed find $1.25 to pay for a one year’s subscription to Colman’s hurr 


and Home one year, and in addition we send 


you the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all 
charges prepaid. Sign the coupon below be- Rural World and to Farm and Home, It is understood that you are 





well tended, fed, and looked after may 
be sure of getting a satisfactory result, 
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BABY. 





Kicking, cooing, 
Always doing 
Something when awake. 

Often crying 
Or a trying 
To do something great. 
Sometimes pleasing, 
Often teasing; ‘ 
But, oh, just you wait! 
For your troubles, 
Pleasure doubles 
- At some future date. 
ALBERT E. VASSAR. 
St. Louis. - 





I MANAGE M¥ ARKANSAS 
HOME, 


HOW 





Dear Home Circle:—The new dress 
of our paper is fine; still, it makes 
one feel as though we were strangers, 
just getting acquainted.. I should not 
tell you this, for I hear someone say, 
“she can’t get out of the rut.” That 
is what ails us often. We do not 
readily grasp the new ideas and profit 
by them, but they are often far better 
than the old. I heard one farmer say, 
atfer listening to a discussion on corn 
growing, “they needn’t tell me. I 
raised-corn 35 years ago. I know 
They can’t 


how to raise good corn. 
tell me.” That man will never get 
much farther in this world than he 


was 35 years ago. He is-afraid to try 
the new grasses, for he thinks they are 
no good. They may prove to be no 
good in som€@ localities, but the com- 
fort and pleasure he would have de- 
rived from watching something new 
grow would have been worth some- 
thing. 

So it often is, with us housekeepers. 
Because we ironed everything 35 years 
ago, we think we must do so now. Not 
so. We will be happier and live long- 
er if we do not iron every day sheets, 
pillow cases, wash rags, towels, tea- 
towels, and underwear. The greatest 
care should be used in ironing dresses, 
aprons, shirts. With so few pieces to 
iron, it gives us more time to patch 
and darn. This last should be done 
faithfully every week, for it really is 
a bug-a-bear when allowed to accum- 
ulate. 

I would like to read how the mem- 
bers of the “Home Circle,” manage 
their homes, whether run systematic- 
ally or otherwise. - Sunday, being the 
first day of the week, I bake bread, 
pie or cake for the children’s lunch; 
while I am doing the morning work. I 
spend the rest of the time with the 
children, helping with_ lessons or 
teachin® them to sew or darn or cro- 
chet. 

Monday I wash, (when the weather 
is fit.) I never do much on wash day 
but wash. Tuesday the house needs 
going over thoroughly, then I iron 
and bakd bréad. 

On Wednesday, the general house 
work is done, also patching and darn- 
ing or making some new garment. 
Thursday is the day for changing 
beds, also giving the weekly all-over 
sweep; that means’ brush cobwebs, 
dust windows, etc., in fact, make the 
house- look and smell clean. 

Friday is baking day again, also the 
day for.preparing for the Sabbath, see 
that all the clothes te be worn the 
next day have the buttons all on, also 
cleaned and brushed. Lay out the 
underwear to be put on after the bath. 

Now you have your dinner for the 
Sabbath prepared, also breakfast to be 
warmed or heated in a few minutes. 
This method allows you to take the 
second nap, and be ready for church 
in plenty of time without rush or 
hurry.—J. K., Arkansas. 





THE COTTON QUESTION. 





To the Home Circle:—I appeal to 
all American women to help out on 
the “Cotton Question” by buying as 
heavily as their means will afford of 
cotton goods. The great American 
bed is always calling for fresh mat- 
tresses; sheets, covers, ete. It ought 
to be thoroughly overhauled this year, 
and see how much cotton can be used 
that way. 


AND THE iciTCHEN 


The Heme Circle is a meeting piace 
for weekly gatherings of the Rural 
World family. All of ite members are 
invited to meet here in correspondence 
and good fellowship. Send lots of 
letters and get really acquainted. 


The Kitchen is a factor in the Home 

Circle that no one can do -without. 
Help to make it helpful, by sending 
for publication suggestions on how to 
make and do the things that are 
made and done in the kitchen. -Tell 
ethers your ideas and experiences. 













man who can possibly 


Let every 
afford it urge his wife to have a rest 


from patching, by burning the worfl 
garments and buying new and so help 
the southern brethren in their trouble. 

We don’t want to hurt other indus- 
tries, but we do want to put into use 
right here in America every pound 
of cotton we can by making new uses 
for it, destroying worn cotton cloth 
and replacing by new, refurnishing 
the home, and in every way we can 
think of make an extra demand for 
cotton goods. 

Cotton will not likely ever be so 
cheap again, so take warning. Help 
yourself and the South by making an 
extra demand for it. Times are dull 





and the tendency is to buy less. That 
is @ mistake with those who_ have 
money. Spend your money freely and 
see the cotton ball roll.—Myron  B. 
Sansford, N. D. 
“FINGER TIP” EYES. 
To the Home Circle:—Mothers have 


been told what to teach and what to 


do in regard t6 the upbringing of 
their children until there ‘seems 
nothing left to say. Yet the §fre- 


quency With which we are greeted by 
the card pleading, “do not handle,” 
shows that they have not yet recog- 
nized the fact that children have not 
been properly instructed in human 
anatomy, since they insist upon using 
their finger tips as eyes. 

It is a senseless and an annoying 


habit. which clings to children eveu 
when they have laid aside most- of 
childhood’s foibles. Jelicate orna- 
ments are soiled, and sometimes 


ruined by the jabbing of inquisitive 
fingers, and photos acquire a mottled 
and unseemly appearance from nu- 
merous finger marks left there by peo- 
ple who see with their finger tips, 

It is a fault not confined to the 
ignorant only, for in a recent visit to 
the Art Hall in Forest Park, St. Louis, 
I was surprised to meet the familiar 
request and saw, by the grimy marks 
left upon statuary and paintings, that 
the visitors there saw, in many in- 
stances, through their finger tips. 

Therefore, dear mothers and teach- 
ers, uSe your eyes and notice if any 
of your small charges are addicted to 
this unpleasant habit, and if they are, 
begin at once’ to make them correct 
it.—Adela Stevens Cody, Missouri. 











A SELF MADE WOMAN- FRUIT 
GROWER, 

One of the most interesting fruit 

growers in the country and one who 


occupies a unique position in orchard- 
ing circles is Mrs. Eleanor’ Risley, 
whose orchard of 100 acres is eight 
miles south of Nevada, Missouri. 

Five years ago her husband died 
and the residue of the estate was a 
farm in Missouri which she had never 
seen nor heard of before. She had 
never been on a farm in her life and 
had not the slightest idea of the dif- 
ference between a York Imperial and 
a Grimes Golden. This farm with the 
orchard on it was her sole wealt, 
and she had neither ready cash or 
means of borrowing money. 

Mrs. Risley left. her home in San 
Francisco and went to her farm. The 
orchard which she found there was 
buried by weeds but part_of a crop 
was still on the +rees. There being 
no buildings on the farm, she lived 
in an abandoned shanty a mile away. 
She picked up what apples there were 
and bought a horse for $12 and a 
ramshackle buggy for $6, loaded her 


“buggy with apples and peddled them 


in Nevada: After she had harvested 
her apples she bought two more 
horses and a plow and, as she could 


; 


VME CURL LE 











not afford to hire help, she plowed 
the orchard herself. She began cor- 
responding with the horticultural 
department of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture. Personal attention 
was given her enquiries and bulletins 
were sent to her. 

As fast as she learned orcharding 
principles she put them to use, in a 
limited way, of course, at first, owing 
to her lack of sufficient money. After 
the second year she began spraying 
and pruning. She built a bungalow 
and improved the place generally. 
All the time she had been living alone 
and did all her own work save dur- 
ing the harvesting season. 

Mrs. Risley’s orchard “La Vergue” 
is now one of the best paying and up- 
to-date orchards in the Valley. Her 
annual net income is about $6,000 
and, as yet, she has had no bumper 
crops, neither has she experienced a 


failure. The varieties grown in the 
orchard which is fifteen years oid 
are York Imperial, Gano and -Wilton 
Twig. 


This is a story of enterprise that 
should be digested by persons who 
claim that there is little or no profit 
in the apple business, and by others 
who are unkind enough to think that 
women cannot achieve success on the 
farm. It emphasizes forcibly the 
truth of the old saying: ‘“\Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way.” 

KITCHEN TRAINING, 

Though I say it with some hesitation, 

fearing the reproach of my fellow- 


women who undoubtedly do work 
hard,” there is a lot of very unintelli- 
gent work done by women. If there 


is anything in the world that we need 
worse than we need a general re'‘gi- 
ous awakening, it is training in prac- 
tical. and economical domestic work 
for girls. Somehow, by some means, 
housekeeping must become more scien- 
tific, less haphazard, less wasteful and 
on the whole more cheerful and mat- 
ter of fact. 

Women have been shielded in many 
secret violations of all laws of sanita- 
tion, in bad cooking and clumsy and 
unsanitary methods, by the very pri- 
vacy and seclusion of home. It was 
nobody’s business if they fed their 
families on soggy, greasy food and did 
their work in slip-shod, unsanitary 
fashion. 

But year by year we are coming out 
of this. Our modern notion of sani- 
tation and convenience—our ridding 
ourselves of unclean things that once 
cluttered our houses, filling our lungs 
with dust and disease germs, the clean 
bare floor, the light, quickly scoured 
cooking vessel, the fresh air and sun- 
shine idea chasing out the shadows 
that once lurked in our homes—all of 
this is good, intensely good, and whole- 
some. . 

In a time not far distant we shall 
see the kitchen of the farm house the 
most important and interesting place 
on the farm. For the women will be 
educated to be the mistresses of a 
new economy, the importance of which 
can scarcely be exaggerated, 

And if women should continue to dis- 
like the kitchen, to prefer the counter, 
the typewriter or the general branches 
of business or the professions, then men 
will take up the vocation of cooking 
and cleaning in the household, since 
this all-important work by which we 
live and have our’ being is the one 
branch of human industry we never 
can dispense with while the world 
stands. 

The than who through stinginess or 
fancied economy refuses his wife a 
rest of his own business, crippling then 
well equipped kitchen strikes at the 
and there one of the most important 
factors of the industry he hopes to 
succeed in.—M. E. 





AT THE BARGAIN COUNTER, 





“Take your eyes and brain to the 
bargain counter with you, and use 
them every minute. If prices are re- 
duced there is always a reason for it. 
Sometimes this reason is a legitimate 
one, sometimes a far from profitable 





OLD-TIME. REMEDY 
MAKES PURE BLOOD 


Purify your blood by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This medi- 
cine has been and still is the people’s 
medicine beeause of its reliable 
character and its wonderful success 
in the treatment of the common dis- 
eases and ailments—scrofula, ° ea- 
tarrh, rheumatism, dyspepsia, loss 
of appetite, that tired feeling, 
general debility. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been 
tested forty years. Get it today. 








Send cheek or currency for 500 envelopes 
and 500 letterbeads printed sour address 
name and business Parcel! Post Prepaid. 





$2 


Telegraph Printers, Chicago Junction, Obie. 














one for the buyer. Examine careful- 
ly both quality and material and 
workmanship before you purchase. 


And think twice before investing’ in 
fads and extreme styles. Sale fads 
are usually passing fads.” So advises 


Miss Annabell Turner, instructor in 
home economics, University of Wis- 
consin Extension division. 

“The January sale of white goods, 
household linen, bedding and mill ends 
offer real bargains to the housewife 
with her eyes open,” she says. “A chief 
danger is that of buying a quan- 
tity of goods that are not_ needed. 
Low prices are a great temptation to 
the shopper. A safeguard is to take 
an inventory of the household sup- 
plies and visit the stores, list in mind, 
buying only such things as will be 
needed during the year. 

“Such staples as thread, needles, 
pins, tapes, bias bindings, staple cot- 


ton materials, hosiery, under-gar- 
ments, and other materials and gar- 
ments affected little by changing 


fashions may well be purehased in 
quantities out of season when prices 
are reduced. Soiled garments do not 
sell readily at the regular price, and 
may often be bought at a reduction 
which more than covers the cost of 
laundering. Broken lots and odd 
sizes must be disposed of also and af- 
ford real bargains. By choosing plain 
tailored styles even suits, coats, etc., 
may be purchased late in the season 
at about half price. *‘ Such buying 
means an appreciable saving in the 
course of a year. 

“Sale silks, however, are very sel- 
dom economical. Unless you are al- 
lowed to test a sample and find the 
silk unweighted, beware. A weightec 
silk which has been in stock for some 
time will seldom wear long enough to 
pay for making up. Occasionally an 
unweighted silk which is really a bar- 
gain will be found in the lot.. Rub- 
ber goods which deteriorate rapidly 
are also frequently put on sale in or- 
der to dispose of them quickly.” 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Fish may be scaled much easier wy 
first dipping them into boiling water 
for a minute. 

An immediate cure for hiccup is to 
take a lump of sugar with a few 
drops of vinegar on it. 

Very frequently when separating 
the whites from the yolks of eggs the 
yolk becomes broken and falls into 
the white. Dip a cloth in warm wa- 
ter, wring it dry, and touch the yolk 
with a corner of it, and the yolk will 
adhere to the cloth and may easily 
be removed. 

To clean and brighten oil paint- 
ings, sponge the painting very care- 
fully with a pure soap and lukewarm 
water and dry thoroughly with a soft 
cloth. With a piece of chamois skin 
dipped in sweet oil rub all over the 
picture. This cannot. injure the 
finest work of art. 

When washing and rinsing colored 
materiais add a teaspoonful! of Epsom 
salts to each gallon of water, and 
even the most delicate shades will 
neither fade nor run. Serge or me- 
rino ‘dresses, which have been dyed 
black, can be safely washed in this 
way without any risk of the dye run- 
ning. 





BUY NOW. Ze 
The suffering of thousands of fant. 
lies this winter will be stove 
farmers will buy now, ins of. wal 
ing “till spring. : 
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THE WAILING WIND, 





“Tis the wind,” you say, 
Crying Oh! Oh! Oh! 
“°Tis the moaning wind,” 

But I say “Not so, 
"Tis the wailsof the dead 
Who were torn away 
Without time to think, 
To cry, or pray.” 


Ah, yes, the voice ot 
The beating blast 
Has a woeful sound 
As it hurtles past; 
It seems to try 
With fingers numb, 
Into the warmth of 
The house to come, 


You say such fancies 
Are wierd and vain, 
Who told you the dead 
Could not come again? 
Where got you this 
Wisdom you vaunt so bold, 
How know you the dead 
Are not ’lorn and cold? 


Has any one come from 
The worlds afar, 

To tell you what dwells 
In a distant star? 

Has anything ever been 
Known of death, 

Save that which we see 
In the fleeting breath: 


You say “’tis the wind,” 
I say ’tis the cry, 
Of a soul hurried out 
Unprepared to die. 
Know you of the wind, 
From whence it blows, 
Or why it sobs midst 
The winter snows? 


Listen! Far off o’er the 
Rolling seas, 
Death riots in storms 
Just as fierce as these— 
And there helpless children 
Cry weakly for bread, 
Disturbing the souls of 
The recent dead. 


You say—* ’Tis the wind,” 
Crying Oh! Oh! Oh! 
I stoutly maintain that 
It is not so. 
"Tis the cry of souls torn 
From those most dear, 
‘Tis the wailing voice 
Of the dead, I hear. s 


MRS. GEO. E. DUGAN, 
Sedalia, Mo. 





SENDING A KITCHEN TO SAN 
FRANCISCO. 





A complete kitchen with a real 
stove, refrigerator, sink work-table 
and other necessaries is being sent by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture to San Francisco for the fair. 
This kitchen is ypt a “model” in the 
sense that every housewife is to try to 
make hers as nearly like it as possible, 
but is rather a composite of many pos- 
sible model kitchens which is design- 
ed to illustrate various essential prin- 
ciples.of convenient kitchen arrange- 
ment. The American housewife, for 
whose special benefit the model has 
been constructed, must judge from it 
what appliances and improvements in 
arrangement will best fit her pecular 
household needs—and those of her 
purse. 

One general idea emphasized by the 
department’s San  Franctsco-bound 
kitchen is that the size of the ordi- 
nary kitchen should be small rather 
than large if the room is to be used 
only for the preparation of the meals. 
It should be as compact as possible to 
Save traveling back and forth. The 
stove, table, and sink should be as 
near together as is convenient, and 
the distance to supplies and the din- 
Ing room or pantry should be short. 
On the floor of the model room the 
distance most commonly traveled in 
preparing and serving. meals are in- 
dicated by straight lines. 

“The fewer ornaments the better in 
a housewife’s workshop” is the text 
of another lesson of this little exhibit. 
Corners are rounded; surfaces are 
plain; there are as few moldings as 
possible to catch dirt which must be re- 
moved with so much effort. One fea- 
ture is a table with legs that may be 
raised or lowered to suit the height 
of the worker. 


The refrigerator, as it stands, would 
never in the world recommend itself 
to any thrifty housewife, for one part 
of it is lined with solid porcelain, an- 
other with enameled steel, another 
with zinc painted with enamel paint, 
and another with unpainted zinc. 
However, this refrigerator preaches a 
sermon of its own, for the advantages 
and disadvantages of each particular 
lining are explained ifi labels attach- 
ed. Each woman who reads may look 
for what suits her own refrigerator, 
from the south, from a high, dry re- 
gion or a low, moist region may each 
decide which feature is most adapta- 
ble for her own use and pocketbook. 

A stew kettle is shown in several 
common materials in the model kitch- 
en, but no particular make is recom- 
mended. The aim is to show sauce 
pans or kettles made of steel, alumin- 
um, enamelware, copper, and earthen- 
ware, and: descriptive labels explain 
how each material excels in its own 
way, and its disadvantages. 

On the walls of the model are shown 
samples of the more common floor 
coverings and wall finishes with labels 
setting forth the relative merits and 
drawbacks of each. Linoleum and oil 
cloth have their strong points, and so 
haye tinted, painted and undressed 
wall surfaces. Varnished wall paper 
is good for some purposes, and unvar- 
nished for others. 





SPENDING THE FAMILY INCOME, 





There is far more money earned in 
most families than is wisely spent. 
The difficulty is a misuse rather than 
a lack of income. Too many times the 
desire uppermost, at the moment mon- 
ey is available, is the one gratified, 
regardless of the relative importance 
of other needs. 

To determine how the income shall 
be spent is most important. Each 
housekeeper should make the divisions 
convenient for her, but under the six 
headings, shelter, operating expenses, 
food, clothing, savings, and the higher 
life, can find a place for every- 
thing. 

The first division to be considered 
must be shelter—rent or its equiva- 
lent paid in insurance, taxes, and re- 
pairs on the property. 

The amount to be spent on operat- | 
ing expenses, which include fuel, ; 
light, wages, and replacing of worn- | 
out household furnishings, must 





de- | 
pend largely on the size of the house, | 
its location, and the number and ages! 
of the members of the household. 

The next division to be determined 
should be savings. Put aside each 
month a definite amount for the in-| 
evitable “rainy day.” One should not 
wait until he has everything he wants 
or even thinks he needs, before be- | 
finning to save, nor should he ae 
only to save. As soon as the weekly 
or monthly income is available, put! 
aside the per cent decided upon for 
saving. 

Food and clothing will not be neg- 
lected, but the sixth division, the high- 
er life, under which we include edu- 
cation, travel, amusement, church and 
charity, may be overlooked.—Mary L. 
Oberlin, Extension Worker in Home 
Economics, Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege. 











CREAMERY AND LAUNDRY. 





In many sections of the country a 
laundering plant is being established 
in connection with the creamery. The 
same boiler and engine that runs the 
creamery can be made to do the 
laundering for the community or the 
patrons of the creamery. A launder- 
ing outfit to do rough dry laundering 
may be purchased for about $300, 
which is not a prohibitive sum, and 
certainly would be a great factor in 
bringing about a “sunny Monday” on 
the farms affected. 





BOYS AND DOGS. 





Ever since the dog came in from the 
wilds and adopted man as his master 
the relationship has been mutually 
agreeable. With the dog, his very ex- 
istence depends upon the permanency 
of this relationship. In the dog, man 
has found his best friend. A man’s 
wife, family and kin may forsake him 
in adversity, and by unfortunate in- 
vestment his money may slip away, 








but his faithful dog will stay with him 
to the end. 

Fathers and mothers a_ generation 
past held steadfastly to the opinion 
that no boy’s life is complete without 
a d6g. The way a boy treats and ap- 
preciates a dog is the best possible in- 
dex to his future character as a man. 
Criminal instincts in a child will first 
be made manifest in abuse and neg- 
lect_of family pets. It is true that a 
very small child is actuated by the in- 
stincts for food and filial love and that 
is about all. A child under seven years 
of age is not held penally responsible. 
A child two or three years old will 
punish a dog or cat unmercifully and 
shout with joy at its discomforture. 
Pity, kindness, sympathy and consid- 
eration are yet to be developed and 
dere is where the family pets, dogs 
and cats, play an important part in 
the child’s education. A normal boy 
becomes greatly attached to his dog, 
and through association with the dog, 
the boy may be taught obedience, 
kindness, charity, forbearance, cheer- 
fulness, how to command, and respect 
for the rights of others. 

Of all the influences that subcon- 
sciously shape the character of the boy 
in its making there is none more po- 
tent than the companionship of a dog. 
He may not be the prize winner at 
the dog show but to the boy he is 
blue-blooded and possesses all the dog 
virtues. A man who has little sympa- 
thy for dumb creation is quite syre to 
lack in sympathy for his fellow men 
and the history of this man will prob- 
~ably reveal the fact that he was a boy 
without a dog.—George H. Glover, Col- 
orado. 





Lemon juice added to the water 
when boiling rice wHl make the latter 
snowy white. 


THE SADNESS OF WAR. 





You may hear them talk of fighting 
and of things that they will do, 

But some have never had a chance 
their goods to show to you. 

Wait until you see a soldier march- 
ing as to war, 
And you’ll see the blue coats flying 
as you did in times of yore. 
Then you’ll listen there with beating 
hearts to learn 

If ‘those brave soldier 
marching in return. 

But, alas, some poor dear mother’s 
waiting at home in pain 

To hear that her dear soldier boy is 
coming not again. 

They do not know the sorrow that 
they give some dear old heart, 

As they kiss their mother recklessly 
and from her they depart. 

NELLIE KENT, 


boys are 


Michigan. 





“s 

If hard-boiled eggs are to be used 
for making dishes or for a garnish, 
they should be plunged into cold water 
when taken from the hot water, to 
prevent, if possible, discoloration of 
the yolks. 

A simple and effectual test for milk 
may be made with an ordinary knit- 
ting needle. Dip the needle into the 
milk and quickly withdraw in an up- 
right position. If the milk is pure it 
will stick to the needle; if it contains 
only a small quantity of water this will 
prevent even a drop adhering to it. 

The best way for using up odd 
pieces of soap is to put them all into 
a pan with a little water, and let sim- 
mer until dissolved. Add enough sil- 
ver sand to form a stiff paste, roll in- 
to balls, and set in a cool place to 
harden. This will be found excellent 
for scrubbing kitchen tables, wooden 
floors, etc. 


























These “Frost-Proof” plants 
temperature of ten degrees 


you to be the judge. 





Everyone who has a garden 
wants Cabbages. They need 
little space—a foot or s0 apart 
~—and a garden as “big asa 
handkerchief” has room for 
at least fifty plants. 

We have just made an 
arrangement with the biggest 
Cabbage Plant growers in the 
country—Wm. C. Geraty Co., Yonges 


= Island, 8. C., to furnish us with extra- 


choice “Frost - Proof” plants, which 
Wwe are going to give away free. 
These plants are grown on an island 
just off the coast, where the brisk, cold 
eroded of the Atlantic make them 


tough, hardy and healthy, The big advantage is 
that you can plant them in the field a month or six r 
home-grown plants, which means solid heads three or four weeks earlier. 


earlier 


are guaranteed to stand a 
above zero without injury. 


Geraty’s “Frost-Proof” Cabbage plants are hardier, better, and worth more 
than the ordinary plants. We are so sure of this that we agree to refund the 
full value of the plants—25 cents for fifty—if they are not satisfactory and 
do not produce earlier and better heads than you grow from other plants— 


Geraty’s “Frost-Proof” Cabbage plants will be shipped direct to you “= 


Yonges Island at the proper time for planting in your territory. Send us the 
coupon with the price of the subscription; we will order the plants. 














50 plants for one six months 
100 plants for two six months 
200 plants for four six months 
300 ants for six six months 









Fill out the coupon below and get fifty or more plants free 


HOW TO GET 50 PLANTS FREE 


Sent us 50 cents for a new or renewal six months subscrip- 
tion to Colman’s Rural World and we will mail you 50 plants. If 
you want more of these plants we can supply them as follows: 



















new or renewal subscription. 
new or renewal subscription. 
new or renewal subscription. 
new or renwal subscription. 










COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St.. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed find $........ 
six months to the parties below. 









Plants. 
My 





name is 


for which send Colman’s Rural World 


me by parcel post prepaid ........ Geraty’s Frost Proof Cabbage 

















It is understood you are to send 
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‘R. F, D. eoewessesccce’s Box coeeeeveceeees, State *eeeeevepeeepeeee 
Write names of new subscribers on a separate sheet. 
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PA TTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 











1070-1067. Ladies Costume. 

Waist 1970 is cut in six sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Skirt 1067 is cut in six sizes: 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist meas- 
ure. It requires 5 yards of 44-inch 
material for a medium size for the 
entire dress. This calls for two sep- 
arate patterns, 10c for each. 

1027. Girls’ Combination.—Cut in 
five sizes: 4, 6, 8,10 and 12 years. It 
requires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
for an 8-year size. 

1173. Girls’ Underwaist, Bloomers and 
Petticoat. 

Cut in five sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires for an 8-year size, 
1% yards for the petticoat, 1% yards 
for the bloomers, and 1 yard for the 
waist, of 36-inch material. 

1174. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

1194, Girls’ One-Piece Dress. 

Cut-in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material for an 8-year size. 

1193. Ladies Girdles, 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 

and large. It requires 1% yards for 























for No. 3 of 44-inch materia?. 
9856. Ladies’ House or Home Dress. 


32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
measure. It re- 
36-inch material 


Cut in six sizes: 
and 42 inches bust 
quires 644 yards of 
for a 36-inch size. 

9726. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and.12 
years. It requires 314% yards of 44- 
inch materia) for a 10-year size. 

1182, Ladies’ Kimono. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 5 yards of 44- 
inch material for a medium size. 

9796. Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 

Cut in six sizes:~ 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inch@s bust measure. It re- 
quires 25% yards of 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 

9854. Ladies’ Shirt Blouse. 

Cut in seven sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 3% yards of 27-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 

1037. Costume for Misses and Small 
Women. 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 6 yards of 44-inch 
material for a 17-year size. The skirt 
measures about 1% yards at its lower 


No. 1,144 yards for No. 2, and % yard edge. : 


— 





THE 


ERRYMAMENLUB 


FOR OUR 


Boys Rlirts 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St., Rock 
Island, Illinois. 


Dear Children:—We have three 
splendid games for this week, our 
“prize” game being specially fine. It 
was sent in by a little New York boy 
and is called “The Glad Game.” I 
will print it just as it was sent in 
because our little friend wrote it so 
very nicely. Here it is: 

The Glad Game. 
(Described by James C. Drummond.) 


“I think the nicest game is the 
Glad Game, for even Grandma likes 
it. We have been reading the story 
of Polly-Anna. Her mother was dead 
and her father was a minister and 
used to get a missionary barrel; and 
once, when she wanted a doll so very 
much, her father wrote he wished 
they could have one. When the bar- 
rel came there was nothing for the 
little girl but a pair of child’s 
crutches; and as she didn’t need these 
her papa thought of the Glad Game 
which was to find something in every- 
thing to be glad about. And they be- 
gan at once to*play being glad. They 
were glad that she didn’t need the 
crutches. It is lots of fun to see what 
you fean find to be glad about when 
you were sorry first. And you can 
play it all the time.” 

James, I am sure all our little club 
members will enjoy playing the Glad 
Game, for it is one of the finest games 
I ever heard of. It is, in fact, a 
character building game, and the 
more you play it the better you will 
like it. Just try it, little folks, ana 
see if this isn’t true. You will re- 
ceive your prize, James, before you 
read this week’s club. Our second 
game was sent in by Forrest Ward, 
a little Missouri girl, and is called 
“Step.” 











“Step.” 
(Described by Forrest Ward.) 

To begin—the leader gives all the 
players a certain number of steps to 
take towards him or her. Then the 
leader turns with his back to the 
players and calls “step.” The play- 
ers begin to walk towards the leader. 
Then suddenly the leader faces about 
and if one of the players is seen mov- 
ing that player must return to the 
starting place. The player who first 
reaches the leader wins the game. 

Forrest, I am glad you like the 
Merry Game Club so well, and I hope 
you will like the post card I am go- 
ing to send you for the game you sent 
in. The children here call your 
game “Red Light,” but I think it ts 
played in the same way. 

Our third game was sent in by Car- 
rie Canfield of West Virginia. She 
says it is a funny game. 

Granny Grunt. 

(Described by Carrie Canfield.) 

A ring is formed by the players, 








In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waigt measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No........Size........ Years 


ee. sb i<cecvs> Wate. crisis in. 


Name 


Address eeeeeeeeeeesteeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 


who hold hands. Granny Grunt is 
blind-folded and stands in the center 
of the ring with a stick which she 
holds out for o of the players to 
catch hold of. The player who takes 
hold of the stick, grunts, and Granny 
Grunt guesses who it is. If the guess 
is correct, the one who grunted must 
be Granny Grunt and take Granny 
Grunt’s place in the middle of thé 
ring. 

Carrie, Granny Grunt must certain- 
ly be a funny game, and I expect it’s 
heaps of fun. You will receive a nice 
post card before you read this, 

,; Reatha Prince, your guess was cor- 
rect, but came in too late for the con- 
test. Why not send in a game for 
the club, dear? Every game sent to 
our club wins a prize providing it is 
different from the others. 

Now, little friends, I want to tell 
you something that will be very im- 
portant for you to remember. You 
mustn’t get impatient because your 
game doesn’t appear the very next 
week after you send it in. You see, 
we have such stacks of games waiting 
for publication that each one must 
wait its turn. 

But every game will surely be 
printed, and every game will win a 
prize, providing, of course, that two 
games of the same kind are not sent 
in. But in case this happens, the first 
one received will be counted the 
prize winner. 

Next week I will tell you who won ' 
the prizes in our prize-picture story 
contest. 











‘ 


It is a good thing for the farmer boy 
to have an imagination. It is a good 
thing for him to “dream dreams and 
see visions.” It takes a dreamer to 
see the transformation that intelligent 
effort will bring to pass on the old 
place. It takes a dreamer to see how 
much more desirable that place will be 
in ten years than a job in a dry goods 
store. 

It is the boy who dreams who sees 
a field of thrifty alfalfa where that 
stunted yellow corn is growing on the 
timber 40. It is the boy who dreams 
who sees those hungry-looking cows 
replaced by a herd of dairy matrons 
that tax the capacity of the milk cans 
at every milking. It is the boy who 
dreams who sees a waving corn field 
where the Cat-tails are growing, who 
sees a woven wire fence in place of 
the old hedge, and a new barn where 
the cow shed is falling to pieces. 

We need more dreamers on the. 
farm.—Prairie Farmer. 





An Old-Fashioned Peony. 
THE BOY WHO DREAMS. 








The best-way to warm up a joint 
is to wrap it in thickly greased pap- 
er and keep it covered while in the 
oven. By having it covered thus the 
steam will prevent the meat from be- 
coming hard and dry, and the joint 
will get hot through in less time. 

After using a bowl of starch do not 
throw away what remains of the mix- 
ture. Place it on one side, and when 
the starch has settled pour off the 
clear water. Place the basin in the 
oven for a few minutes, and when it 
is taken out the starch will be found 
in a hard cake, which can be put 
away ready for use anothtér time. 

When folding trousers to have the 
crease running back and front, in the 
dead center, begin thus: Catch the 
trouser bottoms in front, letting the 
side seam advance about one inch in 
front~ of the ro Baas bringing the 
two top front buttons together. This 
gives the correct place to fold them. 
Laid carefully in the fold, they will 
keep their shape properly, . en 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF MISSOURI 
DRAFT HORSE BREEDERS. 














That the draft horse industry in 
Missouri is in a permanent condition 
and flourishing was the key-note of 
important discussions at the annual 
meeting of the Missouri Draft Horse 
Breeders’ Association at Columbia, 
January 12, President J. F. Roelofson, 
of Maryville, called attention to the 
permanency of the business; to the 
shortage in European countries; to 
the demand which would be made up- 
on us by the European countries in the 
near future; and urged those inter- 
ested in agriculture, who could prob- 


ably utilize draft maves for work, to | 
invest in a few pure-bred draft mares. | 

A practical address on “Building a} 
Horses on a Missouri | 
Farm,” was given by W. M. Roberts, of | 


Stud of Draft 


Maysville. To start the good work in 


any community, the speaker advised | 


co-operation in the purchase of stal- 
lions and mares. To show the profit 
that is possible in the business, Mr. 
Roberts said that 
six years he secured six foals which 
sold for $3,000. 


Attention was called to the value of | 


education, of obtaining knowledge of} 
breeding from every available source, 
such as contact with experienced 
breeders, the reading of agricultural ; 
papers that deal with draft horses and | 
their usefulness and the taking of a} 
short course or a long course in ani-! 
mal husbandry at the college of agri- | 
culture. | 
} 
| 
| 
' 


When buying pure-bred horses, con- 
sider both conformation and _  pedi- 
gree, and then prepare for proper de- 
velopment. Mares should be worked | 
during pregnancy and carefully | 
watched at foaling time. A good feed 
for growing colts is oats and alfalfa. 

The selling end of the business in-! 
volved fitting, showing and advertis- 
ing. Mr. Roberts concluded by urg- 
ing co-operation both in buying and 
in selling. Reasonable and profitable 
prices could be’ secured for good 
horses. 

“Soundness, breed type and quality 
are the prime requisites in draft 
horses,” said Dr. C. M. McWilliams, 
Jackson, county agent for.Cape Gir- | 
ardeatt county, in an address on the 
use of draft sires for building up the 
horse stock of a community. Dr. Mc- 
Williams, whose experience has been 
rather extensive, told of the change of 
heart in various communities where 
draft horses had not been popular and 
only because popular through their 
extreme usefulness. In his opinion, 
the draft mare is a very valuable farm 
asset from the fact that she produces 
the most salable kind of mules, as 
well as profitable foals of her own 
breed. 

A paper prepared by Wm. Hartman, 
Baring, Mo., was read by the secre- 
tary, Prof. E. A. Trowbridge. Mr. 
Hartman will be remembered as the 
man who bred the good colt, Governor | 
Major, which was a winner in the first 
Belgian Futurity at the Iowa State 
Fair. Mr. Hartman recounted his 
starting in the pure-bred draft horse 
business and bore testimony to value 
of pure-bred draft mares for farm 
work and to the profit from the sale 
of their-colts, laying special emphasis 
on the use of good animals and a lib- 
eral “feed bucket” cross. Mr. Hart- 
man’s information, coming from a 
man of his eperience who actually 
started with draft horses as a means 
of making money, was of particular 
value to all concerned. 


About Stallion Laws. 

Professor Montgomery, of the Min- 
nesota College of Agriculture, dis- 
cussed the matter of the stallion law 
in operation in Minnesota, calling at- 
tention to the weaknesses and the 
strengths of it, making suggestions 
which might prove helpful, and recom- 
mending to the Missouri Draft Horse 
Breeders, Association that a law of 
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some-sort operative in this state would 
be of immense value to the horse 
breeding interests. The law in Min- 
nesota had doubled the value of draft 
horses in that state in ten years. Both 
registration and inspection are com- 
pulsory there. Every stallion owner 
“must show in his advertisements the 
breeding of his horse and the results 
of the inspection. Some of the ail- 
ments that bar horses from service 
were side bones, ring bone, roaring, 
bone spavin and certain eye troubles. 
An important result of the law in 
Minnesota has been the elimination of 
grade stallions. 

An interesting discussion followed 
this address, all who took part being 
in favor of the passing of a stallion 
registration law in Missouri, but with 
inspection for soundness not compul- 
sory at first. A. B. Cuttiffig, of the 
Rural World, referred to correspond- 
ence that he had carried on regarding 
this question with the proper officials 
in various states and in Canada. Espe- 
cially interesting was the following 
letter, coming as it did from a place 


where the law had been in force-only 
two’ years. It came from Prof. M. 
Cumming, secretary for agriculture 
for the province of Nova Scotia:— 

“We have compulsory enrolment and 
optional inspection. We are beginning 
to see a large amount of good from the 
operation of this law in that those who 
have mongrel and grade-bred stallions 
are now trying to replace them with 
pure-bred_ stallions. The law has 
proven more beneficial from the stand- 
point of education than from the 
standpoint of restraint. By all means 
encourage similar law for any parts 
of the country you are interested in. 
It eannot but do good, provided it is 
properly administered.” 

The meeting concluded by adopting 
resolutions, urging the state legisla- 
ture to duplicate premiums won by 
Missouri exhibitors on Missouri live 
stock at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion; urging the passing of a stallion 
law such as the one now operating in 
Kansas; urging the passing ef a pure 
seed law and a feeding-stuffs law; the 
passing of a dog law for sheep protec- 


tion; and an appropriation sufficient 
to make it possible for the extension 
service of the agricultural college to 
secure the Federal government appro- 
priation which must be duplicated by 
the state. 


FUTURITY—VERITAS. 





An unsigned letter with the nom- 
de-plume of “Veritas,” that discusses 
the Missouri State Fair Futurity, has 
beer received by the Rural World. If 
the writer will send his name and ad- 
dress, to show his godd faith, the letter 
will be published.—Editor. 





Any man who has ever had corns or 
bunions can sympathize with a horse 
that has tender feet from any cause. 
Don’t let it stop with feeling bad about 
keep it up every day. 

Do not attempt to secure warmth in 
the stables by banking windows ant 
closing everything up tightly. The 
horse is a breathing animal and needs 
fresh air, but it should be supplied 
without exposure to drafts. 










ever offered our readers. 
and prettier than all others. 






The Best Playmates 


Any child will be greatly amused 
with this doll family and will play all 
day with Anna Belle, Buster and Betsy. 


They are practically unbreakable and 
will stand hard usage for years. These 
dollies are better for the little folks 
than bisque or china dolls, because they 
won't break, soil their pretty hair or 
lose their eyes, and are so inexpensive 
every girl or boy reader can afford to 
own them. 


Parents 


Every little girl wants a big doll. Lit- 
tle boys also. Think of the innocent 
happiness and pleasure your child 
would derive from owning these three 
dolls. Then satisfy the craving for 
something to love and something to 
play with by sending for this outfit. 


Lots of Fun 


to be had with these 
three dolls. The little girl 
or toddling boy who owns 
these dolls will just be 
the happiest little tyke to 
be found for miles around. 
The big little girl who 
owns Annabell can dress 
her in her own clothes 
and have the _ loveliest 
time! Then the baby dol- 
lies—to cut and sew for— 
what could be more in- r. 
structive and entertain- 
ing? 








Peopte’s Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
which send me one set of dolls as adver- 


tised. 


Name 


P. O. oct (ueeokpee eeceges 4006 State.sssoves 


Get These Three Dolls 


In every home where theré are little girls or boys there should be plenty of dolls to make the little folks 
happy—and I will make it easy for you tu get them. ; 
Every little girl or boy will love Anna Belle and her two baby dolls. The illustrations on this page do 
not begin to show to you what these dolls really are. 
We have sent thousands of dollies to girls and boys, but Anna Belle is different 
Anna Belle is bigger than a_baby—over two feet high—baby clothes will 


This is by far the 


fit her and you can bend her legs and arms without fear of breaking them. 
sleep in baby’s own bed. Any little girl or boy would be proud to have Anna Belle as a playmate. 
smaller dollies are “Buster” and “Betsy’—Buster is a husky doy doll wiih a red striped sweater; “Betsy” is 
a little beauty and very lovable in her bright red coat. 


































































































SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER 


Enclosed is 15 cents (stamps or coin) for 











prettiest family of dolls we have 


She can sit up in a chair or 
The two 


Both the little dollies are fully dressed. 


Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


Every little girl or boy wants a 
big doll—here’s an opportunity to 
get three 
Just think what fun it would be to 
have a doll family in your home. 
Think of the joy and happiness of 
the little ones when they get this 
delightful set of three dollies. 


dollies insteac of one. 


Special 30-Day Offer 
To introduce this big col- 
lection of dolis we will send 
one complete set (3 dolis) to 
you if you will sign the cou- 
pon below, ana return it to 
us at once with 15 cents. If 
you are not entirely satis- 
fied when you get the 































dolls we will return 
your money. Most 
dolls are imported 


and there is going to 
be a great scarcity 
this year, so we ad- 
vise you to. order 
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STALLION LAWS OPPOSED—PAC- 
ING AND TROTTING GAITS. 





World:—Kentucky 

and Missouri have developed the 
American Saddle horse, while the 
American people have evolved from 
the pacing horses, secured from the 
mother country while colonies of 
Great Britain, the American trotter, 
The late Campbell Brown of Tennes- 
see Was one of the foremost breea 
ers of saddle horses of his day. Mr. 
Brown’s statement was: “Take any 
pacer, break up his gait by mechanr- 
cal appliances or by breeding and you 
have a saddler.” 

Neither Kentucky nor Missouri has 
ever passed a so-called stallion law. 
I believe I am safe in saying there is 
not a breeder in either state of either 
class of horses, who desires and 
would work for a stallion law such 
as now exists in neighboring states. 

Henry Clay 8 was well known as 
blind Henry Clay (Wardsworth’s); 
he sired the dam of George Wilkes, 
2:22. When Kentucky alone had 
nine of his best sons in the stud, all 
of them blind, efforts were made to 
convince the world that his dam, Doi- 
ly Spanker, was of unknown, breea- 
ing. The blind horse,, Mambrino 
Paymaster, traveling New York state 
for patronage, met the Eldridge 
mare and sired Goliath, 2:36, when 
that was fast. Another by the same 
sire was Mambrino Chief 11. One of 
his sons, Clark Chief 89, transmitted 
more blindness than all his other 
sons. The first two volumes of the 
American Saddle Horse Register 
shows conclusively that more than 
half the foundation stock were blind. 
Uniting the blood of these blind pro- 
genitors with the blood of Harrison 
Chief a descendant of Clark Chief 89, 
is the popular blood and crosses in 
use to get high priced, premium win- 
ners. With such a law as was in use 
in Nebraska, driving out the best ali- 
around son of Robert McGregor, how 
would either breed have been evolved? 

General Genjamin F. Tracey first 
called on the prejudices of the breed- 
ing public to discard all close-up pac- 
ing crosses. Our own citizen trans- 
ferred from St. Louis, Mo., to the Berk- | 


Editor, Rural 





shire Hills, Wm. Russell Allen, has } 
as far as possible eschewed such/j| 
breeding. 

For the benefit of farmer readers 


who do not keep up with the turf 
papers, I shall again quote from Mr. 
Hervey, the editor of the most in- 
fluential of them all, the “Horse Re- 
view:” 

“The one all-important truth is that 
speed at the trot is the only thing 
that counts. Everything else ig be- 
side the mark. There always have 
been, and for years there will con- 
tinue to be, sporadic cases of extreme 
speed in horses with close, or reason- 
ably close strains of running or pac- 
ing blood. But they will never be 
anything but sporadic and they are of 
no greater value, no more importance, 
in the general drift of breeding pro- 
gress, than anything else which we 
may designate as happy accidents.” 

No man ever wrote such a para- 
graph, who knew the history of trot- 





tary confinement for no other reason 
than that he was a better horse ana 
in the way of Online, 2:04. This was 
more effective than even the Nebraska 
stallion law. 

Some may take exception to the 
statement that Royal Baron did 
2:10% in the most famous of all M. 
and M. races, and the most infamous- 
ly reported. The M. and M. was for 
2:24 horses. He was on the track 
but one season, and was then taken 
to Europe. His dam was Daisy 
Blackwood, sister to the dam of At- 
lantic King (p), 2:09%, by Blue Buil 
75. 

On our West, the superintendent of 
the official stallion law, of Kansas, 
took two pages to tell of the frauds 
he has unearthed in Kansas. It is 
safe to say from his dictation that I 
can write on a paper the size of a 
postage stamp all he has found tm 
either breed, the American trotter or 
the National Saddle Register or both 
together. The whole infamous scheme 
is gotten up in the interest of import- 
ers and dealers in foreign draft and 
coach horses. 

The other day I was talking with a 
citizen here who put in a successful 
season selling fruit trees in Kansas 
for an Ohio concern. He said: “TI 
went back and saw them take trees 
from a pile and label them to the bill. 
I knew too much. I could not make 


——— — 


my salt the second season.” We have 
had fruit tree frauds, and lightning 
rod frauds, but nowhere such whole- 
sale fraud as we have had in import- 
ed coach and draft stallions. We 
know too much now, and they want 
more help to make frauds as easy as 
they were before we knew. Our 
Kansas neighbor tells us how success- 
ful they are.—L. E. Clement, Pierce 





City, Mo. 
HORSES ON THE FARM. 
There is no profit in letting the 


colts lose their colt flesh. Keep the 
colts fat, and you will have an easy- 
keeping hardy horse. 

It is just as economical to feed a 
Lalanced ration when all grains and 
mill feeds are high priced, as it is 
when they are cheap. 

Good and regular grooming keeps 
the skin active and promotes health 
A well groomed horse resists the cold 
and changes better than a horse that 
is neglected. 

Letting the horses roll somewhere 
outside before being stalled for the 
night, is pretty good insurance against 
much currying, as they will roll in 
the stall if confined there without be- 
ing allowed first to enjoy this exercise. 

As draft foals are capable of mak- 


ing about half their growth during the 


a 


first year, to develop pure-bred or 
high grade draft foals into horses that 
will bring the highest market prices 
at maturity, all reasonable means 
should be taken to make the foal 
grow as much as possible during this 
time. 


Put a blanket on the driving horse 
to keep his coat short. A heavy coat 
of hair is a burden to a road horse. 
The heavy coat causes him to sweat. 


easily, and when standing he will 
chill quickly. A surface chill is very 
dangerous. 

In haying, harvesting and other 
hauling, some men are constantly 
overloading their team. It is a bad 
practice and cruel. Do not do it. 


Load lighter and go oftener. Do not 
brag on how much your team can haul. 
Do not try to see how much they can. 
It is better not to know how much it 
takes to stick them. 


Don’t whip the horse if he is.afraid@. 
Talk gently to him. Don’t forget his 
salt. Don’t put a rough dirty bit in 
his mouth, nor a frosty one. Don't 
hitch him in the cold unprotected by 
blankets, and hitch him so the wind 
will not be in his face. Notice how 
horses in a lot always turn tail to a 
cold wind. Give him enough to eat of 
good wholesome feed, and all the 
good water he Wants, 








Farmers’ Classified Department 


60,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


that at least 250,000 farm folks are 





RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 60,000 paid in advance subscribers every week. This means 


readers of these columns. 


Figure the cost of sending each of these readers 


a@ personal letter each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 


through the Classified Columns below. 


Count up the words im your adve 


rtisement, including initials and 


numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost ig to 


reach these 60,000 buyers every week. 


any circumstances. Cash must accompany all orders. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 





TEXAS LAND. 





A FINE North Texas farm for sale, near 
;}a college city. Also stock farm, i,600 
acres. Box 812, Chickasha, Okla. 








FARMS AND LANDS. | 








falfa. 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 


DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, livestock, al- 
Best land near best markets. Address, 





who list 
Hemisphere Townsite Corporation, 
Marshalitown, 


CORPORATION INTEREST FREE to all 
lands for sale with us. Western 
Desk C, 
Iowa. 





acres 
land. 
easy. M. 8. 


ALFALFA LAND CHEAP. I have eighty 
good alfalfa, grain, potato or onion 
Sell cheap. Water right paid. Terms 
Durrill, Riverton, Wyoming. 








acres tillable, 3 
timber, good market. 
sold quick. Dr. J. H. Tinsley, Bois D’Arc, Mo. 


120 ACRES, 1 mile of Newburg, Mo., 75 
living springs, abundance 
Abstract, $20 acre if 


ADDRESS, 


Advertising 
Department, 


' POULTRY. 





BARGAINS in choice Columbian Wyan- 
dottes. Mrs. Mermoud, Monett, Mo, 





FINE WHITE RUNNERS, cheap for quick 
sale. Mrs. Cecile McGuire, Pratt, Kans. 


SINGLE COMB RED EGGS, $1.50, $3.00, 
$5.00 per fifteen. Wilson Nisbet, Bainbridge, 
Ga, 


BARRED PLYMOUTH 
well marked cockerels and pullets. 
R. Barrett, Cadams, Neb. 


REDS, SINGLE COMB, good ones, $1.00 
for 15, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. C. P. Zimmer- 
man, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE §cockerels, 
heavy-boned birds, $1.25 each. Mrs. 
Schneidegger, Pawnee City, Neb. 


DUCKS—Muscovy, Rouen, Indian Run- 
ners, Guineas, Silver Laced Wyandotte cock- 
erels. Fred Kucera, Clarkson, Nebr. 








ROCKS—Large 
Mrs. F. 








large, 
Sam 








easy terms—along the Northern Pacific Ry., 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
ho, Washington and Oregon. 

Say what state interests you. 
44 Northern Pac. Ry., St. Paul, Minn, 


PRODUCTIVE LANDS, crop payment or 


Montana, Ida- 
Free literature. 
L. J. Bricker, 





LIVE STOCK. 





ting horse breeding, without inten- 
tionally . mis-stating the facts. I FOR SALE—Registered Holstein bull 
called him down, and he replies by | catves. H. K. Bemenderfer, Bloomville, O. 


caricature. It is easier than argu- 
ment. In summing up he says, in sub- 
stance, that Blue Bull 75, the first 





beautifully marked, $20.00 each crated for 
shipment anywhere. 


GUERNSEY CALVES, 10 heifers, 2 bulls, 


Write Edgworth Farm, 





INDIAN RUNNERS, fawn and white and 
single comb reds, $1.00 each while they last. 
Order quick. E. M. Pinto, St. James, Mo. 





if taken soon. Partridge Wy- 
Comb Reds, Rose Comb 
Eddy, Havensville, Kan. 


BARGAIN 
andottes, Single 
Whites. W. W. 


SILVER WYANDOTTES, free range, fan- 
cy and utility pullets and cockerels. Write 
me before buying. Albert Zentz, Nappanee, 
Indiana. . 

BARRED ROCK cockerels by pyjze win- 


ning sires and dams with good egg record. 
$2.00 each Six for $10.00. Warren Bros., 

















No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes under 


718 Lucas Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
SOPOSSOSSS HSS HSESSESESHEHSOSOHE HHO OHSS SEE HHO HHH OOOEOOOOOH 


SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 








SWEET CLOVER—Order now. Mrs. J. T. 
Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. 

SUDAN—Guaranteed pure, Mc pound, 
Charlie Clemmons, Verden, Okla 





SUDAN GRASS SEED, 1 pound 60c, 10 
pounds $5.00 delivered. Plainview Produce 
Co., Plainview, Texas. 





SEED CORN, most 
hand picked and graded. 
prices free. B. Armstrong, 
lowa. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED, white and large 
biennial yellow. Prices and circular on re- 
quest. Bokhara Seed Co., Box D, Falmouth, 
Kentucky. 


SUDAN GRASS 50c pound prepaid. Okla« 
homa egrown. Guaranteed free from John- 
— grass. J. 8. Massey, grower, Tipton, 

a. 


ALFALFA SEED—Choice, re-cleaned, new 
crop, dry land seed, fourteen cents per 
pound, samples free. E. L. Finegan, 8&t. 
Francis, Kans. 


GOOD FARMERS plant those better tast- 


dependable varieties, 
Description and 
Shenandoah, 

















ing Montana grown dry land potatoes: 66 
eyes, $3.50, postage paid Valey Home 
Farm, Terry, Montana. 

ELLS; NEW PEACH, hardiness, size. 


quality, excels all others. Complete line of 
nursery stock; catalague free. Salesmen 
wanted. Boonville Nurseries, Boonville, Mo. 

- : ———— 





TOBACCO. 
FINE chewing and smoking tobacco, four 











horse to sire fifty 2:30 trotters, does | Whitewater, Wis pn et lane “ FS Parke Tebeece Delba Se ive aomates. Ws 
not live in the 2:10 list. Yet Mr.| FOR SALE OR TRADE, two black Mam-| MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, | toms : oe nn, SSuneaneee. 
= re i. . : moth Jacks, registered, one German Coach /| weight twenty-five to thirty pounds. ullets Se ee rag, ——— 
Hervey saw Royal Baron in a fourth stallion, ‘one draft stallion. Failing health | sixteen. Prices right. Birds shipped on ap- BEES AND HONEY. 
heat trot from seventh position to] cause of sale. P. L. Huff, Rockville, Mo. proval. Mrs. Edd Glendenning, Maywood, Mo. TURE ONE — - 
atl P S- . = * NE rom producer irect to 
first in 2:10%, out roth Ba aYOwDRD Oo_€_—X__“§[“"{*{*_“_]"S]|| S. CC. WHITE LEGHORNS, (Young’s| consumer. Original case of two five-gallon 
and the Queen in the stretch (some- HELP WANTED. strain) good laying, high scoring stock. — (120 oe note “ee: ne Sve-aee- 
: » : ; rs _W“—_—_ Eggs $1.50 per 15, $7.00 per 100 prepaid. | 40m can, cased, >>. y. O. ° enver. rm 
thing hard to do) and nipping King WANTED—Men and women, 18 or over} Liberal guarantee. Leon R. Turner, Kings- | der now; satisfaction guaranteed. Colorado 
mond, 2:09, in the finish. That first | tor Government jobs, $75 month. Common /vyille Mo. Honey Producers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 
Write immediately for = i —— 


afternoon he trotted six of them intu 
the ground. The second day the 
favorite won the fifth heat, and the 
fastest and best son that Baron 
Wilkes ever sired won the last two. 
Kingmond was first or second in all 
of the seven heats, winning’ the open. 
ing heats both days. Mr. Hervey, 
like a fellow caught with the goods, 


education sufficient. 
spring examination, dates and free sample 
questions. 
Rochester, N. 


Franklin Institute, Dep't. P167 





AGENTS. 





distributing 2,000 free 
Borax Washing Powder in your town. 
money required. W. Wa 
tute Pl., Chicago. 


ILL PAY reliable woman $250.00 for 
be packages a 
° 
rad & Co., 214 Insti- 





a nee —— 





crying “stop thief, stop thief,” started 


eggs bought direct from L. E. Meyer. Oock- 


three for $5.00. 
ton cockerels, $2.00. 











ROSE AND SINGLE COMB Rhode Island 
Reds. Big boned, dark, velvety red. Trap- 
nested and bred to lay. Sell cockerels cheap 
from the finest strain and best blood lines. 
Ava Poultry 





FINE BLACK LANGSHANS, hatched from 


Kellerstrass White Orping- 
Myrtle Johnson, Wind- 





PATENTS. 





and continued the cry: “The best 
horse did not win.” : 
When Gipsy Queen (by Rushville, 


sor, 


Mo., R. 21. 


$100 
send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 477-28 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 
FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- 





fer to introduce my magazine “Investing for 


Eggs in season at a low price. é ; . 
, . Profit. It is worth $10 a copy to anyone 
Yards, Ava, Mo. who has been getting poorer while the rich, 

richer. It demonstrates the real earning 


power of money, and shows how anyone, no 
matter how poor, 


ean acquire riches. In- 


erels $2.00 to $5.00, pullets $2.00. Three - 

Kulp's Rose Combed Brown Leghorn cock- —s pg ge RA the — Bo = 
s ? sc 92% 2. 2ach, . shed. 

erels, two score 92%, $2.00 each, or the Write now and I'll 


grows to $2,200. 








PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. Lat- | —— 
est and most complete patent book ever pub- 
ltshed for free distribution. 


George P. Kim- 














Son of Blue Bull, sired while he was! mel, 230 Barrister Building, Washington, | [EARN BOOKKEEPING AT HOME. Pre- 
hauling fodder to feed the cattle) | D. C. pore. For good position. F Earn big salary. 

®. . —_————_ LS ons tree. cnrollimen ee reasonabdie, ay 
trotted better than 2:20 and was sold MACHINERY. for tuition out of salary you receive from 
to Austria for $10,000, Mr. Gould and = EACH 7 sever position. o~o waste, your , Senne, tiene, 
is 4 SORGHU! ACHINERY for sale. Nearly | Write today for free catalog, etc. ress, 
his partner bought her half brother, new. Leow price. ABC, Coleman’s Rural} Brown’s Correspondence School, 1117 Elm, 
Atlantic, and condemned him to soli- ! worla. Rockford, Illineis. 





‘MISCELLANEOUS. 








for immediate shipment. 
sentatives to sell to neighborhood farmers. 
Geo. R. Wilson, Lamar, Colo, 


ALFALFA! Colorado irrigated alfaifa hay 
Want loeal repree 








Best for all stock. 
Deal direct. 
kee Commission Company, Bristol, Colo. 


HAY—COLORADO—Irrigated. 
Equals bran analysis. 
Get delivered prices. 


ALFALFA 
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cCarron 


Smash!—go high prices, I’ve struck a blow that has sent them 
umbling. Down go high prices on high grade roofing. No man in the 
business can beat my prices or my quality. If you’re a close buyer—if 
you know roofing quality when you see it—I’ll get your. business—I’ll 

satisfy you—I’ll save you money. My prices are the lowest in the U. S. 
—and I CAN PROVE IT. Send for my FREE SAMPLES and prices 
and judge for yourself. 


McCarron Pays The Freight 


I pay the freight. My prices mean DELIVERED. Don't be misled by prices 
on roofing that SEEM low—because freight charges are not included in the price. 
Freight is a big item if the distance is FAR. It will run prices away up.. I ship 
from factory NEAR you and I pay the freight. Don’t take any chances—order 

, your roofing from me and then you will know JUST EXACTLY what it is going 
to cost you LAID DOWN at your rallway station. 


McCarron Ships From 7 Big Factories 


Seven big factories. Seven different parts of the U. S. There is one NEAR YOU. I'll 
ship to you from that one. Saves me big money on freight. I'll divide the saving with 
you—my prices PROVE it. You will get your roofing DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY— 
all new——just what you order—no mistakes—no delay—no substitution. You pay no ware- 
house or cartage charges—no profits to jobbers or dealers—you pay for the roofing, that’s 


. 
McCarron selisallkinds =.) tnavs why I can quote you the LOWEST PRICES in the U. §. 


you trom 207 10 40° SMASH GO PRICES ——— 
as! iow ab ob GENYSTA "ROUT RC matter Look At Specials On This Page » THIS Roofing Guaranteed 


McCarron’s Central Ready Mixed Paint. x, : 4 
Gives an iron-like surface that is guaranteed ee ee rE nee werbie “Suton: o- 

.: g ° ) Ene gus ber, Gravel, Flint, Slate, Marble, Mica, Bur- Be a rad - =F 
to resist the weather—will not chalk—blis- | lan’ and White “Asbestos roofing—also As- Just to prove my claims, I show For 20 Years — In Writing 
ter—peel—rub _ off or fade. Money _back phalt .Shingles, square or strip, Tar Paper, a few quick-selling, business-get- . 
quick if not EXACTLY as represented Felt, Sheeting, Plaster. Board, Wall Board, ting, peies-stamping Wsatera. Phese 
—I guarantee it for 5 years. As low as, C Roof Coating—for house, mansion, barn or am an DELIVERED to your The best roof- 
@ pation . . shed—all DELIVERED TO YOUR RATL- prices mean DELIVERE 3 ing made. This 
Freight PAID BY ME. Send for Catalog. WAY STATION AT PRICES THAT MEAN railway station—I pay the freight. is McCarron's 

A SAVING TO YOU OF+ FROM 20 to 40 Just check the coupon and I'll Special Slate 
CENT. SEND FOR CATALOG AND send you catalog, booklet or full Roofing -— either 
SAMPLES—JUST CHECK THE descriptions on these. GET MY Red or Green— 
PRICES ON WHAT YOU WANT. A he oy 




















and acid tests— 


(mAKE YOUR OLD : OOF\ — snd. seid eer. 
LAST FIVE YEARS LONGER] @ ay , and rot." give 


: If your roof is in fairly good cx ndition and you do not 4 = . - antee for twenty 
wish to purchase @ new lot of roofing at this time, the next : “ years. It’s not? 
best thing to do is to coat it with =. iy. vi ee ; 2 a cheap roofing 

" : of —but -you will 


My Special Roof Coating eee tae rigeaes find it the cheap- 
Without s doubt the best roof coating made. It rend rs ; ; . . — -— = in the long 


the reof—no matter of what material it may be— water-proof, , t : é I sell quality woven wire fencing at the 


fire-proof, ret-pro { and acid-proof and is guaranteed to ad- p yor le - 
here to any surface, stop all leaks and to be prominent. My ‘i lowest prices quoted in the U. S.—cattle and 


catalog télls you how much you need. , , t a seca * iaaiadets ang He 
McCarron Special Roof Coating comes in black, red and i h aoe 4 oncing-—po ’ encing——& Led . 
’ of and in all heights and styles of mesh—every 


green and the prices are as low as 45c per gailon. 
If what you want in roofing is not wire fully guaranteed to be full U. S. Stand- 


listed on this pase. please write and |b . ay e > Od . P , - 

wili furnish it to you, guaranteeing at me’ } ard Gauge—Let me know what you want and 

the same time to save you time, money - ey I'll send you sample and quote you the 
and Jabor. , épy¥ lowest rock-bottom price DELIVERED. The 


Universal Farm Fence illustsated 
above will be delivered to-your rail- 
way station—FREIGHT PAID, C FOR TESTING 


for, a ’ 


McCarron’s Caldron Kettle Cocke 


TEST QUALITY. — Smooth cast iron kettle—cold rolled steel jacket—Cast Ff 
iron flue—extra large fire door—burns either wood or coal 
—will boil 50 gallons of food 
in from twenty to thirty min- 
fouT THEY COME---McCARRON’S STUMP PULLER) utes.—Capacities from 15 to 75 
Exerts terrific power- al! parts doubly strong—perfcetly safe—operates quickly— the gallons. Delivered — Freight 
simplest puller made—special groves dram—Safety ratchet—special Swhep Life tory P&@id by me—prices as low as 


throwing machine in and out — 
of gear instantly—! est grace of 
English Steel Rope furnished— , 
4 * 











per 











o better puller made at dvuble 
the price—Fully guaranteed for 
thiee years. Send for circular 
of different sizes. No. 1 Price 





Write Me 


Before You ae or net 3 W. E. McCARRON, 
Buy ; sate Leh: eel Gen. Mgr. 


Elsewhere : 1 art 
: te SRNL W. E. McCarron & Co. 
And I'll Save SEA sION Gace ecm ? 1411, Dickey Bldg., aoe, 


You 3 k= J Please send me at once 
: . ; : 7: PAA samples, price list, catalogs, 

; ; etc.,. on the articles I have mork- 
edawith an X. It is understood 
that I am under no obligation to 
buy. {]. Roofing [] Roof Coating 
{] Fencing’ {}] House Plaint [] Stump 


t 
CHECK THE COUPON  .2"4 ™2i! it today for samples, catalog and prices on what you want—Remember that Ghincine {] Feed Cookers {] Asphal 
you are under no obligation to buy—Make me prove my claims on quality and prices g1es. 
DELIVERED. ca 
NAME cease ser erst ers ees eee eseeesseresesee 


W. E. McCARRON, Mor., |MCCARRON PAYS THE FREIGHT) ¢ 
Co a Oe PTC POPey Pe eee Sere ee 


W. E. McCARRON & CO., 1411 Dickey Building, CHICAGO, ILL. aes aE 


Factories at Scranton, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, Cincianati, Chicago, San Francisco and New Orleans. 
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